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Entered as second-class matter, 


OWHERE is the human being more 

truly revealed than in his letters. Not 
in literary letters—prepared with care, and 
the thought of possible publication—but in 
those letters wrought out of the press of cir- 
cumstances, with no idea of print in mind. 


A collection of such documents, written by 
one whose life has become of interest to 
mankind at large, has great value quite 
aside from literature, in that it reflects the 
very soul of the writer. 


These letters of Mark Twain’s—brought 
together in two attractive volumes—are 
peculiarly of the revealing sort. He was a 
man of few restraints and no affectations. In 
his correspondence, as in his talks, he spoke 
what was in his mind. 


Mark Twain was one of the foremost Amer- 
ican philosophers of his day. He observed 
life as vividly and as directly as a motion- 
picture camera, and the amazing record of 
his adventures in humanity is to be seen 
with most startling distinctness in his letters. 
He was the world’s most famous humorist 
of any day. During the later years of his 
life he ranked not only as America’s chief 
man of letters, but likewise as her best- 
known and best-loved citizen. 


Who has not chuckled with him over the 
doings of Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn and 
Pudd’n-head Wilson? Who has not held his 
sides at Mark Twain’s irresistible comments 
on men and events? Mark Twain made 
men laugh, but he did more than that. He 
preached a new gospel in travel literature—a 
gospel of seeing with an overflowing honesty; 
a gospel of sincerity in giving praise to what 
he considered genuine, and ridicule to the 
things he believed to be sham. It became his 
chief literary message to a waiting world. 


He knew, and showed his hosts of friends 
how to understand human nature; and his 
knack of doing this was simply amazing. 
Not often will you find a text-book 
of sincerity in human living that will 
compare with those intimate letters 
which Mark Twain wrote to his friends 
during his extraordinary career. 


Here is your chance to meet the 
greatest humorist of all time face 
to face. Mark Twain, the genial 
friend of millions, still lives in his 
letters, which now are yours to en- 
joy—in 856 fascinating pages of 
wit, humor, pathos, philosophy, 
and irresistible word pictures of 
every-day living and human 


nature—* Mark Twain’s Letters,” edited by 
Albert Bigelow Paine—bound in dark green 
silk cloth with gold stamping, fully illus- 
trated, and contained in a handsome gift box. 


Spend five days in Mark Twain’s genial 
company. Then make your own decision. 
If you do not decide that these two superb 
volumes of human revelation demand a place 
in your home library you are free to return 
them at our expense and owe us nothing. 
But if, like thousands of others, you decide 
that this opportunity is well worth grasp- 
ing, simply send us $1 as your first pay- 
ment and after that two monthly payments 
of $2 each. Do not fail to send the coupon 
by an early mail. This creates no obliga- 
tion of any kind. Your set is packed and 
ready for instant shipping. 


So convinced are we of the appeal to you of 
“ Mark Twain’s Letters” and of the delight 
and entertainment the books will provide for 
your entire family that we are ready to take 
all the risk and to ship the booksto you for free 
examination the minute you say the word. 
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Here are Ugly Facts 





About Our Country 


Why the Blackjack Triumphs 
and the Nightstick Fails 


THe murderer's hand is 9 times as likely to strike you down in the United 
States as it is in England. A New Yorker's home is 36 times as 
likely to be robbed as the home of a Londoner. More than twice as many 
people are murdered in Chicago in a year as in all England and Wales. 


WE live in a criminal’s paradise. Our courts are in- 
efficient, oftenealmost powerless, always paralyzed 
by technicalities. - Our public is mush-minded; it 
sympathizes with a spectacular criminal. Our police are 
frequently corrupt, our juries too kindly, and the pardon- 
ing authorities too lenient with criminals. Bail is too easy 
and legal tricks too often win immunity for the criminal. 
In one year in Chicago 426 defendants jumped 
$1,500,000 worth of bail. | 
There is no crime wave here. There is a permanent 
crime business, organized like any other, and compa- 
rable in extent and resources to our major industries. 
Seventy-five years ago England was the most lawless 
nation on earth. England conquered the criminal. 


Must we fail where Britain has so brilliantly succeeded ? 


In the hope of arousing and shocking the American 
public out of its good-natured apathy, THE WORLD'S 
WORK is publishing a series of articles on the Crime 
Situation. The author is Lawrence Veiller, president of 
the Criminal Courts Committee of the Charity Organiza- 
tion of New York. He is the first to present the subject 
from a really international point of view, for he has just 
returned from England, where he investigated the sharply 
contrasting conditions for us. He does not treat his 
subject with kid gloves. He spares no one’s feelings. 
He reveals much that is startling, much that is exasperat- 
ing, much that is revolting. Do not miss his extraor- 
dinary articles. 


Is this Country Really Civilized ? 


Read the Amazing Articles on Crime in 


TREWORLDSWORK 





NEXT FOUR ISSUES FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


_ So eager are we to place in your hands the 
issues of The WORLD'S WORK containing the 
articles on crime that we offer them to you, de- 
ivered at your home, at a price that saves you ten 
cents on every issue. These numbers of The 
WORLD'S WORK are rich in articles of major 
import, some of them as extraordinary in their way 
as Mr. Veiller’s series. E-very issue of the maga- 
zine is profusely illustrated. Mail the convenient “— 
“eupon now—while this is before you. 


Address... . . . 


maaan rebel 
Doubleday Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1 for which send me the next four issues of The WORLD'S WORK 
(regular price $1.40). 
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Senator Wheeler 
in Legal Good Standing 

NITED STATES Senator Bur- 
| | ton K. Wheeler, of Montana, 

has scored another, perhaps the 
final, victory in the effort to clear him- 
self of the charge of unlawful conduct 
in connection with oil-land manipula- 
tions. The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has dismissed the con- 
spiracy indictment against him on the 
ground that it fails to charge a violation 
of the laws of the United States. 

Legal proceedings against Wheeler be- 
gan when he was pressing the inves- 
tigation of Harry M. Daugherty, then 
Attorney-General of the United States. 
Wheeler and his friends have always 
claimed that revenge for what he did to 
Daugherty is the motive back of the 
prosecution. It has been a hard-fought 
contest, and the score is now three to 
nothing in Wheeler’s favor—exoneration 
by a Senate committee of which Borah 
was chairman, acquittal before a Mon- 
tana court of a fraud charge, and now 
dismissal by the District of Columbia 
Court of an indictment charging con- 
spiracy to defraud. While an appeal 
would lie from this latter decision, it ap- 
pears fairly certain that Senator Wheeler 
did not commit a criminal offense by his 
oil-land dealings. 

Unfortunately, the question of whether 
or not he committed an ethical offense 
cannot be determined. That he was 
associated with men who did commit 
offenses is certain. Gordon Campbell, 
named with Wheeler in the conspiracy 
indictment just dismissed, was convicted 
on a fraud charge in a Montana court 
and sentenced to serve two years in the 
penitentiary. 


Are Safeguards of the 
Public Lands in Danger P 


Or the case against Senator Wheeler 

the District of Columbia indict- 
ment charged that Wheeler had conspired 
with Gordon Campbell and Edwin S. 
Booth to defraud: the United States Gov- 
ernment by obtaining a larger number of 
oil-prospecting permits than the law al- 
lows. Wheeler demurred on a number of 


grounds. The Court sustained the de- 
murrer on one point, without considering 
several other points upon which Wheeler 
relied for acquittal perhaps more than on 
the one sustained. 

The Court held that the law does not 
limit the number of prospecting permits 
that may be issued to one man. The 
regulations issued by the Department of 
the Interior do, however, fix the limit at 
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a single permit. The Court rules that 
this regulation is not in conformity with 
the law, and is therefore void.* In the 
opinion of the Court, the Department of 
the Interior confused prospecting permit 
with development lease, and, since only 
one lease may be granted to any particu- 
lar person under the law, the Department 
concluded that only one permit may be 
granted. The Court pointed out the 
error in this conclusion by showing that 
wherever, as in Alaska, Congress in- 
tended to limit the number of permits it 
did so expressly. 

There is a significance in the decision 
in the Wheeler case which goes beyond 
its effect upon Senator Wheeler. 

If it stands, the Department of the In- 
terior apparently must modify its method 
of dealing with the prospecting-permit 
situation. A number of Western Sena- 
tors and others are greatly pleased with 
the decision for this reason. Members 
of the Public Lands Committee, who 
toured the West last summer, are quoted 
in the daily press as saying that this is 
only one of a number of points on which 
the Department of the Interior has gone 
outside the law in issuing restrictive reg- 
ulations. Senator Oddie, of Nevada, is 
quoted as seeing in the decision a means 
of escape from “law by bureaucracy” and 
of correction of “a great deal of bungling 
by the Interior Department in adminis- 
tration of the land and other laws.” 

Coincidentally with the dismissal of 
the Wheeler indictment there came an- 
other echo of the scandals that shook 
Washington and the Nation for a year. 
The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the conviction of Colonel 
Charles R. Forbes, former Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and ruled that he 
must serve the sentence imposed upon 
him by the trial court. 


The Shenandoah F indings 


HE loss of the Shenandoah was “part 

of the price that must inevitably be 

paid in the development of any new and 

hazardous art.” Nobody was to blame. 

It was, as the old law writers used to 
say, “an act of God.” 

This is the finding of the Naval Court 

of Inquiry, submitted to Secretary Wil- 
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bur after long and careful consideration. 
The Court recommends that no further 
proceedings in connection with the wreck 
be prosecuted. More significant, it rec- 
ommended that development of lighter- 
than-air craft go forward with even in- 
creased vigor. 

While the Navy Department and the 
commander and crew of the Shenandoah 
were cleared of any negligence or lack of 
caution, the findings of the Court indi- 
cate that some things were not entirely 
as they should have been. The report 
discourages for the future anything in 
the nature of exhibition flights unless un- 
der decidedly exceptional conditions. It 
praises the discretion and courage of the 
dead commander, but it indicates that if 
he had followed the advice of his meteor- 
ologist to change his course, the track of 
the storm might have been avoided. It 
holds that the strength of the ship had 
not been impaired by changes in con- 
struction, but that the reduction in the 
number of automatic gas valves from 
eighteen to eight was inadvisable. It 
refutes most of the arguments of struc- 
tural weakness, negligence on the part of 
the crew, and misconduct on the part of 
superiors made by Captain Anton Hei- 
nen, Colonel William Mitchell, and Mrs. 
Margaret Ross Lansdowne. 

The findings of the Court were unani- 


mous. 


The Alien Narcissus Taboo 


HE restrictions on the entry of nar- 
cissus bulbs, authorized by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace three years 
ago, went into effect without modifica- 
tion on January 1. Secretary Jardine 
made his ruling on the next to the last 
day of the year, after having the record 
of the hearings under advisement since 
early in November. The effect of the 
quarantine is that, for commercial pur- 
poses, narcissus bulbs may not be 
brought into the United States. They 
may be imported, in limited numbers and 
under strict supervision, for experimental 
and certain other purposes, such as in- 
creasing by propagating in this country 
from imported stock the supply of any 
variety of which there is a shortage. 
Bulb importers and bulb growers have 
been at war over this question, the for- 
mer, of course, insisting that narcissus 
bulbs be admitted and the latter that 
they be excluded. Secretary Jardine 
holds, however, that neither of these 
groups has an interest that is compelling. 
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He admits that the quarantine acts as a 
protection for the domestic bulb indus- 
try, but insists that this is incidental and 
not to be considered in determining the 
question. The compelling interest, he 
holds, is that of agriculture in general. 
It appears that narcissus bulbs are 
hosts of three insect pests—two bulb flies 
and an eel-worm. One of the bulb flies 
is destructive of onions and the eel-worm 
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of alfalfa. It is admitted that all of 
these pests already exist in the United 
States, but the Secretary holds that not 
more than a small fraction of one per 
cent of domestic narcissus plantings are 
infested and that eradication is possible 
wherever infestation has occurred. The 
evidence brought out at the hearings, he 
holds, shows the danger of general infes- 
tation from imported bulbs to be such 
that “no one charged with the safeguard- 
ing of American agriculture could do 
other than restrict the entry of these 
bulbs.” He regrets that “in protecting 
our various crops against pests and dis- 
eases some interests must suffer.” 

There is some consolation for the im- 
porter and the user of imported bulbs in 
the fact that of the nine classes of bulbs 
originally marked for exclusion eight are 
exempted for the time being, at least. 
These are glory of the snow, snowdrop, 
squill, crown imperial, guineahen-flower, 
grape hyacinth, ixia, and winter aconite. 
The Secretary holds that the evidence 
has not disclosed a risk which would war- 
rant exclusion at this time. Further in- 
vestigations are to be made however, 
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and importations of these bulbs will be 
subject meanwhile to inspection and such 
other safeguards as may be thought 
necessary. 

Many a layman—and horticulturist 
too, for that matter—still finds it hard 
to understand why, if the peril was so 
great, the doors were deliberately leit 
open for three years (long enough to ad- 
mit countless flies and worms) ; and why, 
if the peril was not so great, the doors 
needed to be closed at all. 


Clean Shows Win 
A YEAR ago there was a great to-do 
about obscene and risqué plays in 
the New York and Chicago theaters. 
Producers saw themselves getting rich by 
putting on a drama a little more shock- 
ing than the last. A year’s experience 
has pricked that bubble. They have 
learned that the public as a whole wants 
clean shows. 

New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
turned a profit for plays such as “The 
Ladies of the Evening,” “The Fire- 
brand,” “Desire Under the Elms,” and 
“The Demi-Virgin.” Whatever the dra- 
matic merits of any one of them may 
have been, each of these was the subject 
of discussion because of its capacity to 
shock the common sense of decency; but 
when they went out “on the road” and 
attempted to draw crowds in the smaller 
cities the box-offices registered deficit 
after deficit, and the totals began to 
show up in red ink on the producers’ 
books. 

On the other hand, plays like “Light- 
nin’,” “The Bat,” “The First Year,” 
“Turn to the Right,” and “Seventh 
Heaven” were not only solid successes in 
New York, but they are still reaping 
large returns from tours into every cor- 
ner of the country. Salaciousness on the 
stage draws a certain few, but the wise 
manager will heed the experience of 
others; that is, that Americans in the 
home towns prefer wholesome plays. 


The New French Ambassador 


Recon are in this country two occu- 

pational titles from which no man 
ever quite escapes, no matter what other 
occupations he may have followed nor 
for how long. One is, in the rural dis- 
tricts, the title of “Squire” and the other 
is, in the urban districts, the title of 
“newspaper man.” If Henri Bérenger, 
the French Ambassador-designate, were 
an American, he would be referred to as 
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a newspaper man, though his work has 
been that of the statesman for the past 
thirteen years. Prior to that time he was 
successively editor of “La Raison,” 
“L’ Action,” and “Le Siécle.” 

M. Bérenger entered Parliament in 
1912 as Senator from Guadeloupe. He 
was Permanent Reporting Secretary of 
the Army Committee from 1914 to 1917. 
In the latter year Clemenceau appointed 
him Commissioner-General for Gasoline 
and Fuel, and he served in that capacity 
until the end of the war. Since 1921 he 
has been General Reporting Secretary of 
the Senate Finance Committee. In the 
Senate he was classed with the Demo- 
cratic-Radical-Socialist Left. 

Washington’s acquaintance with M. 
Bérenger does not extend back of last 


September, when he was a member of the . 


Parliamentary Committee charged with 
advising the Minister of Finance, Cail- 
laux, in the abortive negotiations for set- 
tlement of the French debt. The impres- 
sion he made, despite disappointment 
over the outcome of the negotiations, was 
favorable. 

In diplomatic circles, and therefore in 
the life of a capital, the wife of an am- 
bassador is almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant a personage as her husband. 
Mme. Bérenger, daughter of the famous 
bibliophile Alidor Delzant, is herself a 
lover and collector of books. She has 
long maintained one of the well-known 
literary and political salons of Paris. 
Social Washington looks forward to her 
coming with something more than the 
ordinary pleasurable expectations. 


The Tacna-Arica 
Deadlock 


| epewgers CooLipcE has apparently 
not given up hope of reaching a 
final settlement of the historic and heated 
dispute over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica. As arbiter of the dispute between 
Chile and Peru he is exercising utmost 
patience. So important is the right solu- 
tion of this issue to the maintenance of 
peace and amity among the republics of 
this hemisphere that it is well worth 
while for him to exhaust every known 
device of statecraft to attain the desired 
ends. 

When General Pershing went to South 
America some months ago, it was hoped 
that by this time the plebiscite (to be 
supervised by the Commission of which 
he is chairman) would be under way or 
completed and the question as to the na- 
tionality of the two provinces would be 


settled. As yet, however, no definite 
date has been fixed for the plebiscite, and 
General Pershing is returning to the 
United States. According to official an- 
nouncement, the trip is necessitated by 
the state of his health. In the meantime 
the Chileans, who have had some sharp 
differences of opinion with General Per- 
shing, have appealed to President Cool- 
idge. The extent of Chilean authority in 
the provinces during the voting period 
has been in question. This will be the 
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subject of briefs to be filed by the two 
sides with the President. 

Chile and Peru having solemnly agreed 
to settle their controversy through the 
arbitral assistance of the President of the 
United States, it is still believed that the 
two nations will hold the plebiscite ac- 
cording to the President’s award of last 
March. Though Chile has appealed to 
the President from the Commission, she 
has not shown any intention of declining 
to abide by the President’s decision. She 
has appealed against measures to be 
adopted in carrying out the plebiscite, 
but not against the plebiscite itself. The 
very fact that she has appealed to the 
arbiter shows that she is willing to 
observe the arbitral convention which 
she signed, reserving her right there- 
under to object, as she has done in this 
case. 

There is still hope, therefore, that a 
method will be discovered for reaching a 
satisfactory end to the ancient Tacna- 
Arica dispute. 
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The Shanghai Riots 
A COMMISSION consisting of three 
men—American, British, and Japa- 
nese—has held an inquiry over the 
events in Shanghai of May 30 last, a day 
which a correspondent from China re- 
ported in The Outlook as having been 
called by a Chinese orator the “Lexing- 
ton of Chinese history.” Ten Chinese 
were killed by volleys fired upon the mob 
by order of a British inspector or ser- 
geant of police after vain efforts to dis- 
perse the “demonstrators” who were cry- 
ing “Kill the foreigners!” 

The inquiry by the three men (each a 
judge of some court) was made at the 
request of the foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, and the majority and minor- 
ity reports were sent to the Dutch Min- 
ister in Peking, M. Oudendijk. The 
American, Mr. Justice E. Finley John- 
son, who presided over this board, dif- 
fered from his colleagues as to the con- 
duct and responsibility of the police 
officers of the Shanghai international set- 
tlement, holding that a larger force of 
police should have been on duty and that 
firing on the mob might then have been 
unnecessary. Judge Johnson said that 
the Shanghai police officials failed to see 
the gravity of the situation and to take 
proper precautions. Specifically, he 
blamed the inspector on the ground and 
the Police Commissioner, who left the 
city in the crisis for three hours, although 
he was informed of the menace. 

The British and Japanese members of 
the board of inquiry exonerated the po- 
lice officials from blame and declared 
that they could not have acted otherwise 
than as they did. 

It is quite easy to see that different 
views may honestly be held of the con- 
fused and excited events of a riot. The 
American judge was less affected by any 
close concern of his own country than 
were his colleagues, and his view is there- 
fore likely to be accepted as just by 
Americans generally. 


A Queen of the House of Savoy 


Fa MARGHERITA, the mother of 
the King of Italy, was one of the 
most gracious of royal persons in our 
day. Like Queen Alexandra of England, 
whose death preceded hers by less than 
seven weeks, she united in her person 
outward beauty with a character of en- 
gaging qualities. 

It was not, however, the attractiveness 
of her personality that made her beloved 
in Italy and respected in Europe; it was 
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Paul Whiteman, the jazz band leader, 
who, with good reason, aspires to 
symphonic effects 


that wisdom and good sense that has 
characterized the royal house of which 
she was a scion. It was Italy’s good for- 
tune to find in that royal family the 
agency that was needed to make Italian 
unification certain. Against the follies of 
monarchs that have brought monarchical 
rule into disrepute and ruin in so many 
places during the past century the sanity 
and human adaptability of the house of 
Savoy may be placed as a considerable 
offset. Queen Margherita was first cou- 
sin of her husband, and therefore seemed 
to have inherited those qualities of mind 
that made King Humbert’s father, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, a successful monarch at 
a critical period and have descended to 
the present King, son of Humbert and 
Margherita. 

The house of Savoy has been some- 
times called democratic. That is a com- 
pliment which self-governing people like 
to pay to their rulers. Queen Margherita 
was in that sense democratic, but she 
stood for the niceties of the etiquette of 
the Court. The mourning in Italy 
which followed her death was genuine, 
lor the people of Italy thought of her 
during her lifetime as one of themselves 
and a royal friend. 


The Live Art of Music 
EORGE GERSHWIN’s one-act Negro 
jazz opera, “135th Street,” is not 
likely to add to his reputation. That is 
not so much a reflection on his clever 
work as it is an indication of the extent 
of his reputation as established by his 




















George Gershwin, composer, who has lifted 
the humbly born dance of the jazz band to 
the level of the symphonic concert platform 


“Rhapsody in Blue” and his “Concerto 
in F.” Originally produced as a number 
in a vaudeville show, it was performed 
rather more seriously during the holidays 
by Paul Whiteman and his amplified jazz 
orchestra. Whether intended to be or 
not, it is in effect a skit, satirizing the 
sort of tragic melodrama made familiar 
by “Pagliacci.” It goes to the extent of 
introducing the story by a vocal pro- 
logue, after the fashion of Leoncavallo. 
In workmanship this bit of music 
drama betokens the amateur’s ambition. 
It is interesting as marking perhaps the 

















Ottorino Respighi, Italian pianist and 
composer of the new school, who uses 
ancient modes 


Walter Damrosch, symphonic orchestra 
leader, who regards benevolently the 
aspirations of jazz 


first step of Gershwin in his progress 
from the field of dance music and musi- 
cal comedy to that of serious music in 
classical forms. Paul Whiteman, under 
whose auspices the Negro opera was pro- 
duced, represents the field of dance 
music. It is indicative of the leanings of 
jazz that it was also under Paul White- 
man’s auspices that Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” was first performed. In- 
deed, Whiteman’s enlarged orchestra ap- 
proaches symphonic -proportions, if not 
in size, at least in volume and variety of 
tonal affects. 

It is also indicative of the broadening 
of the serious art of music in these days 
that such a welcome was given to Ger- 
shwin’s efforts by Walter Damrosch, the 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, who is as truly a musical 
educator as a conductor. Gershwin’s 
music is unmistakably American. That 
is not merely because it employs the 
rhythms and intervals distinctive of 
American dance music, but because it 
has the characteristics of the American 
temperament, and really interprets in 
musical form American characteristics. 
It is not without interest that within a 
few days of the repetition of Gershwin’s 
“Concerto in F” Ottorino Respighi per- 
formed in New York City, for the first 
time anywhere, his “Piano Concerto in 
the Mixolydian Mode.” And that was 
as Italian as Gershwin’s was American 
It is based on one of the church modes 
and in its first movement introduces a 
theme from a Gregorian chant. Those 
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who have heard Respighi’s popular 
symphonic poem “Fontane di Roma” 
will hardly be prepared for a work of 
such severity and noble character as this 
concerto. It is a relief to hear such 
music after so much that one hears 
which is clever or skillful or daring but 
essentially commonplace. At times one 
wonders whether this is not a period of 
merely musical exploration; but these 
two concertos, unlike as they are, indi- 
cate that there are composers who are 
building with a view to permanence. 


Ecce Homo 


BOVE all else in human history 
A stands the figure of a man. 
However you may explain him, 
you cannot escape him. Whenever in 
the civilized world a date is written, he 
is implicitly recognized. Wherever stand- 
ards of human conduct are raised they 
invite comparison with his» Around him 
have swirled the conflicts of ages. Men 
either welcome his guidance or shrink 
from his judgment. The record of but 
few months of his life has come down to 
us, but that record has been the subject 
of more study than any other human life. 
Even when men have undertaken to 
explain him as a myth they have not 
escaped the impress of his dominant and 
unmatched personality. 

Among all the tributes to the power of 
Jesus of Nazareth in the world there are 
few so impressive as the attitude of the 
people from whom he sprang. For cen- 
turies his name was not mentioned in the 
writings of Jewish teachers. This was 
not because of indifference to him, but 
because of resistance to what his name in 
their minds stood for, and to what was 
done in his name. 

It is not strange, then, that when a 
Jewish rabbi, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of 
New York, preached a sermon about 
Jesus on the Sunday before Christmas a 
controversy was stirred that promises to 
continue for some time. What effect that 
sermon had upon the Orthodox Jew, and 
how the very discussion of Jesus from a 
Jewish point of view affects the Orthodox 
Jewish mind, is described in an article on 
another page. We shall not here discuss 
what Rabbi Wise said. In fact, what 
precisely he did say we do not know. So 
far his sermon has not been printed, and 
no authentic copy of the sermon is, we 
learn, yet available. It will suffice to say 
here that Rabbi Wise, accepting the find- 





ings of Dr. Joseph Klausner’s book, 
“Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, Times, 
and Teaching” (a translation of which 
has recently been published), recognized 
Jesus as a historical character and as a 
distinctively great Jewish teacher. In- 
stead of quoting Dr. Wise, we may quote 
as even perhaps more pertinent these 
sentences from the conclusion of Dr. 
Klausner’s book. After explaining that 
Jesus cannot be to the Jewish nation 
either Son of God or Messiah, or even 
prophet or lawgiver, Dr. Klausner writes 
(the italics are his): 
But Jesus is, for the Jewish nation, 
a great teacher of morality and an 
artist in parable. He is the moralist 
for whom, in the religious life, moral- 
ity counts as—everything. Indeed, as 
a consequence of this extremist stand- 
point his ethical code has become 
simply an ideal for the isolated few. 
. . . But in his ethical code there is a 
sublimity, distinctiveness, and original- 
ity in form unparalleled in any other 
Hebrew ethical code; neither is there 
any parallel to the remarkable art of 
his parables. 


Like most controversies about him, 
this controversy engendered by Dr. 
Klausner’s book and Rabbi Wise’s ser- 
mon is really one concerning not Jesus 
himself but explanations of Jesus. To 
those who think of religion as a body of 
doctrines to be believed on authority or 
a code of laws to be obeyed on authority 
such a controversy seems vital. That is 
why the attacks upon Rabbi Wise have 
been voiced by the more Orthodox among 
the Jews and by certain of the Funda- 
mentalists among the Christians. 

To a growing number of people, how- 
ever, such controversies are becoming 
meaningless, or at least of narrow con- 
cern. Old codes of law, incrusted by 
time with explanations that do not ex- 
plain, become obsolete. Old theologies, 
incrusted with interpretations that do not 
interpret, become antiquated and incon- 
sistent with modern thought. But re- 
ligion survives, because religion is neither 
law nor doctrine, but life. It was not 
some new laws that Jesus said it was his 
mission to impose or some new doctrines 
to inculcate and prescribe; it was rather 
a new access to life and to the source of 
life. 

Controversies, therefore, over theories 
about Jesus are superficial. The funda- 
mental difference between men has noth- 
ing to do with either law or doctrine. It 
is the difference between those who want 
the kind of life that is embodied and 
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typified in Jesus of Nazareth and those 
who do not want it, between those who 
want access to the power that produces 
that kind of life and those who do not 
want it. It is the same conflict that oc- 
curs within every human being. In a 
little book entitled “The Religion of 
Undergraduates,” by Cyril Harris, re- 
cently published, this conflict is de- 
scribed in a letter by an unnamed college 
student. He writes: 

I seem to be at war with myself. 
Two forces fight for possession of me. 
Sometimes I take sides with one, some- 
times with the other. More often I 
merely look on. Of all things I want 
peace within, in which to go ahead 
with my work. But all this struggle 
takes too much energy. How can I 
prolong the intervals of peace? 


It is this same struggle that Nietzsche 
describes in his “Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra,” and he chooses the side of selfish- 
ness and what he calls the superman. 
There have always been and there will 
continue to be those who look upon 
Jesus Christ as the opponent of all that 
they want and will fight for. But there 
are those, and their number seems to be 
increasing, who without regard to doc- 
trines about him revere him, want what 
he stands for, and would like the power 
to achieve it. Those who are in earnest 
in wanting this are discovering that pas- 
sionate controversies over doctrines and 
theories about the methods of Christ in- 
terfere with their effectiveness in the real 
struggle that inevitably divides the world 
into those who are for the Man of 
Nazareth and those who are against him. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


Tainted Money and the 
Wisconsin Idea 


HOSE who talk of “tainted 
money” are governed more by 
the heart than by the head. The 
very phrase “tainted money” is an ap- 
peal, not to the understanding, but to the 
emotions. It bears no relation to the real 
problem involved in the acceptance or 
rejection of gifts and bequests. 

Money as such can have no moral 
taint. If it could, then not only should 
universities scrutinize the moral qualifi- 
cations of their benefactors, but the Gov- 
ernment should also examine carefully 
the moral qualifications of its taxpayers. 
We should have to ask our butcher, 
baker, and candlestick-maker to reject 
all money paid them by those who do not 
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measure up to the highest social stand- 
ards. 

The trustees of the University of Wis- 
consin rejected a gift from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. We have not heard 
any protest from them against the col- 
lection of taxes from the Rockefellers. 
Moral taint pertains only to persons; 
and the only taint involved in accepting 
donations is the taint of being under an 
immoral obligation. The quality of the 
obligation depends not upon the giver, 
but upon the receiver. If a university 
cannot accept money without being un- 
der obligation to the giver which over- 
rides its obligation to those whom it pre- 
tends to serve, then it has no right to any 
endowment at all. If it receives such 
money without obligation, the university 
is untainted. 

We have heard much talk of the dan- 
ger to education from the tyranny of 
private benefactors. We have heard very 
little of the danger to education from the 
tyranny of politics. In an ideal state 
political legislators would have no more 


to say about education than they would 
have about the Church. A democracy 
can and ought to provide funds for edu- 
cation. It ought not to seek to control 
those funds by a political agency for a 
political purpose. 

Democracy in religion means the right 
of the people to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience 
and to control their own institutions of 
religion. It does not mean the control 
of those institutions by legislatures or 
county supervisors or any other political 
institutions. 

Democracy in education mearis oppor- 
tunity for the untrammeled development 
of the science and practice of teaching. 
We should be as jealous of keeping poli- 
tics out of education as we should of 
keeping it out of religion. 

The danger to education from such 
control as has been exercised by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin is very much 
more real and very much more imminent 
than any conceivable danger from any 
one benefactor or group of benefactors to 
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such institutions as Yale or Leland Stan- 
ford. 

We do not agree with Mr. Marvin that 
Miss Zona Gale and her fellow-trustees 
have furthered a genuine American ideal 
by their rejection of the offer from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. We are glad to 
discover in a recent press despatch the 
fact that the alumni of the University of 
Wisconsin are of our way of thinking. 


Craig’s Wife 


i NHE stage has been crowded with 
small plays about great themes 
—chiefly about the_eternal tri- 

angle. Each new dramatist has felt 

qualified to tackle subjects great enough 
for Shakespeare or A‘schylus. Since the 

Impuritans have spoken with such pow- 

erful voice, the mere theme of sex has 

been sufficient to give many a third or 
fourth rate dramatist a respectful hear- 
ing. Critics have either praised or tol- 
erated plays of slight merit for fear of 

















Craig’s wife (Chrystal Herne), Walter Craig (Charles Trowbridge), Miss Austen (Anne Sutherland) 
Aunty Austen opens her nephew’s eyes to the consequences of his wife’s selfishness 
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REV. LEE W. HEATON, MODERNIST, CORNERED AND EXPOSED 





MASTER'S APPROVAL OF 
DR. FAUNCE’S INFIDELITY 


AN ADDRESS BY DR. DR. T. 7. SHIELDS 
(Continued from March 21, 1924.) 
Who Was Mr. Hayden? 

First of all, I must inquire, Who was this Mr. Hayden? 

Mr. Hayden had 
for eis years, and until about a year before the Wal-| pr. 3 
mer Road Convention, when he left it to return to Jarvis |r, 
Street, where he had been a member for many years be. 
lore. What was Mr. Hayden's record in Walmer Road |, 
SSeen? Was he a thoughtless, irresponsible man, or one 
who enjoyed the confidence of those who had known him? ae 
The answer to that is that at the annual meeting of the oe 
Walmer Road Church of 1921 he was elected to the diaconate | gng three 











of that church after having been earnestly solicited by the 
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100,000 COPIES NEXT WEEK 


Full exposure of documentary evidence that Mod- 
ernism is entrenched in the faculty of the Southern 


ptist Theological 
It is enough to make angels weep and devils laugh. But 
the time has come for the full light to be turned on. 
y will vs sent to every pastor in America. 
n opportunity has been extended to the members 
of the _— 3 ous to reply in THE SEARCH- 





Rev. Lee W. Heaton, the Modernist, Cries 
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TUCKER 


He was with us for one! yoderni d invited ti ft 

week, Ti seemed all tee ; — hed, t Ange Ses ond on After the proceedings 
brief. In every lecture that he y that no 
gave ue were great crowds | cussi 
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MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


On Monday, the 3ist of Mar March, the General fey gto 
Association held its monthly meeting, and Rev. V. Hea- 
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Facsimile of issue of ‘‘ The Searchlight 


showing 


‘* Two-Gun Norris ’’ on the left without his guns. 


The Rev. Lee W. Heaton, 


the end of whose ministry is told below, is placed by Dr. Norris in the devil’s rdle 


being denounced as Puritanical; and the 
fallacy that a certain theme is in itself 
“artistic” has helped to reward mediocre 
work with attention, and often with good 
receipts at the box-office. 

“Craig’s Wife,” by George Kelly, now 
running in New York, with Miss Chrys- 
tal Herne in the leading réle and a most 
capable company in support, is an ad- 
mirable example of a first-rate play in 
which the dramatist has not taken a 
theme -beyond his ability. It might pos- 
sibly be called a great play about a little 
theme. That would not be altogether 
correct, since the subject is a woman’s 
selfishness, its effect upon her husband 
and their friends, and its final almost 
tragic result. Mrs. Craig’s selfishness is 
manifested throughout the first part of 
the play by amusing illustrations of the 
fact that the spotlessness of her house is 
of more importance to her than the com- 
fort of any one in it. She is one of the 
fanatical housewives, familiar to all of 
us, who would prefer “to see her husband 
smoke in hell than in the drawing-room,” 
who sends the indignant houskeeper into 
the garden to dust the leaves of the trees. 
So hateful does she make her own love 
for extreme cleanliness that one man re- 
marked as he left the theater: “This 
play is going to be a great source of com- 
fort to all the flickers of cigarette ash on 
rugs, and to all those who leave socks 
and collars lying on the floor and in odd 
corners.” 

If Mrs. Craig had carried her pecu- 
liarities no farther than this, the play 
would have been merely a light farce, 


and she might have retained one or two 
of her more angelic servants, as well as 
other persons of greater importance in 
her household. But her passion was for 
her house, and she was quite ready to 
sacrifice everything and everybody to 
that structure. While the play is to be 
classified as a comedy, it is a thoughtful 
comedy, with a central character per- 
fectly developed by the playwright and 
most effectively presented by the ac- 
tress. 

Mr. Kelly has given the actors possi- 
ble characters to enact, and put speeches 
into their mouths which sound as if they 
really might have been uttered by men 
and women in America to-day. ‘It may 
be doubted whether any actress on the 
American stage this season will have the 
opportunity to speak lines which sound 
so genuine as those given to Mrs. Frazier 
in her account of her annual visits to her 
daughter in Dayton, Ohio, “where her 
husband has a splendid position with the 
National Cash Register Company.” And 
no one could possibly speak those lines 
better than does Miss Josephine Hull. 


Two-Gun Norris Wins 


STORY that began on the front 

pages of the newspapers has 

just come to its conclusion in 
obscurity. 

It is the story of a fight between two 
clergymen in which the fighting was all 
on one side. From the simple narrative 
the reader may judge which of the two 
more nearly approached the spirit of the 


Master whom they both profess to fol- 
low. On the one hand is the persecutor, 
who offers to tan the skin of his fellow- 
clergyman; on the other hand is the per- 
secuted, who until his endurance was ex- 
hausted continued without reviling to do 
his duty as he saw it. 

Is the story a record of another tri- 
umph for Christianity? 

Two years ago the Rev. Lee W. Hea- 
ton, an obscure Episcopal minister of 
Fort Worth, Texas, was formally charged 
with heresy upon the allegation that he 
had denied the Virgin Birth of Christ. 
His case became Nationally famous when 
Dr. Leighton Parks, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church in New York City, 
declared from his pulpit that the eccle- 
siastical authorities were persecuting a 
helpless clergyman in a remote outpost 
of the Church for holding the same views 
as several bishops and important minis- 
ters in the East. Dr. Parks invited. dis- 
cipline for himself in asking the Church 
to start from the top if they wished to 
try a man for preaching what is taught 
in the leading seminaries. 

Mr. Heaton’s case became first-page 
newspaper copy throughout the country. 
It is still referred to repeatedly by the 
British press in discussing modern Amer- 
ican heresy hunts. Pages of our Ameri- 
can secular and religious papers were 
devoted to the exposure of every detail 
of Mr. Heaton’s troubles in Fort Worth. 
Investigators found that the charges were 
based on statements in which Mr. Hea- 
ton did not deny belief in the Virgin 
Birth, but said that he considered the 
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doctrine of how Christ came into the 
world as a relatively unimportant one. 
Mr. Heaton told the reporters that he 
did believe in the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth. They found him to be a mystic, 
a user of High Church ritual, and ex- 
tremely effective in furthering the spirit- 
ual life among his parishioners. They 
labeled him a “Liberal Catholic.” 

If his parish had been in an Eastern 
city, nothing novel or startling would 
have been seen in his statement. But it 
so happened that he was a lone voice in 
a Texan territory dominated by the Rev. 
Frank Norris, leader of the extreme Bap- 
tist Fundamentalists. Dr. Norris is 
known in that region as the “Texas Bear 
Cat” and as “Two-Gun Norris, who gets 
his man.” His powerful Fundamentalist 
paper, “The Searchlight,” opened fire on 
Mr. Heaton. He printed full warning 
that he would not tolerate Modernist 
ministers in Fort Worth. His pronounce- 
ment Wwas— 

Notice is hereby served that any 
man who occupies any pulpit in this 
city of any denomination, and any 
teacher or professor who holds a posi- 
tion of trust in any school—if said 
teacher or minister openly advocates 
the evolution theory or any phase of 
modern infidelity, he may just as well 
prepare to go to the tannery that oper- 
ates 365 days in the year at the First 
Baptist Church. We have no apology 
in the world to offer for the defense of 
the Gospel and for hanging the hides 
of the first cousins and defenders of 
the orang-outang on the topmost tele- 
phone poles in the city. 


Dr. Norris boasted that Heaton would 
be driven out of Texas in six months. 
Reports from the battle-front indicated 
that the “Texas Bear Cat” ‘had enlisted 
the sympathetic aid of the Episcopal 
diocesan bishop and of an element in 
Heaton’s parish which wished to gain 
control of that parish for purposes not 
entirely spiritual. The bishop indorsed 
the charge of heresy with the statement 
that he believed Heaton guilty, but, “in- 
asmuch as similar interpretations are held 
by those belonging to a higher order of 
ministry,” the question of trial would be 
held pending. This left Heaton in the 
position of one condemned as guilty and 
not given the opportunity to prove him- 
self innocent, but still left in charge of 
an important parish of the Episcopal 
Church. Another church of the same 
communion was started just up the street 
and efforts were made to draw away 
Heaton’s congregation and financial sup- 
port. Much to the Texans’ surprise, Mr. 
Heaton’s flock showed their loyalty and 


appreciation of his ministry by raising 
funds for the erection of a larger church 
for him.. The widespread publicity of 
the methods employed by those who 
wished to “ride Heaton out on a rail” 
created a sentiment in his favor. 

Four months, and it seemed as if the 
mild and meek Lee Heaton had won over 
his powerful adversary, “Two-Gun Nor- 
ris.” Possibly distressed by the failure 
of his frontal attack, Dr. Norris at- 
tempted a feint. He wrote Heaton in 
the strictest privacy urging him, in effect, 
to leave the Episcopal Church and be- 
come a Baptist. Heaton decided to re- 
main an Episcopalian. But Dr. Norris 
was mindful of the latter portion of his 
nickname, ‘He gets his man”! His rep- 
utation of having the power to break any 
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man in ‘he South whom he wishes was 
at stake. But he kept everlastingly at 
it. He used both his guns. Heaton’s 
congregation remained loyal, but their 
minister was far removed from his sym- 
pathetic brothers in the clergy. The at- 
tacks wore him down in his loneliness. 
His bishop continued in his refusal to 
submit the case to an ecclesiastical court, 
but left Heaton—condemned as a heretic, 
ostracized by his diocese, with the most 
powerful interests in the State aligned 
against him—to carry on his struggle in 
an important parish. Last month Hea- 
ton capitulated. He could not stick it 
out any longer. He is now selling pre- 
pared-food products in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
“Two-Gun Norris” got his man. 


The Newspaper and Literature 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HERE has just been held in New 

York a convention of those in- 

terested in “schools of journal- 
ism.” I did not attend any of the meet- 
ings because I am a little skeptical of the 
practical value of these modern institu- 
tions whose avowed purpose is to make 
out of newspaper writers a special pro- 
fessional class. What the newspaper 
writer needs, male or female, daily or 
weekly, is a sound liberal education, a 
broad and discriminating knowledge of 
the history of literature, first of his own 
country, and then such as he has time to 
get of other times and other countries, 
topped off with a familiarity with the 
simple technique of the newspaper office. 
The liberal education he can best find at 
a. good college or university; the tech- 
nique will be furnished to him freely and 
bluntly by his city editor if he is lucky 
enough to get a job as a reporter, a posi- 
tion which is as useful to the would-be 
journalist as the position of an intern in 
a great city hospital is to the would-be 
physician. There is much that is dis- 
agreeable and even repellent about the 
work of the conscientious intern or re- 
porter, but it is educational in the high- 
est degree. 

It may be that some of the young 
graduates of our “schools of journalism” 
are going to be the great editors of the 
future, but it is certain that the great 
editors of the past were not trained in 
special technical schools. I suppose that 


all experienced American newspaper men 
would agree that the ablest, or, at any 
rate, the most brilliant, writing editor in 
the history of American daily journalism 
was Charles A. Dana. He died nearly 
thirty years ago, before such a thing as 
a school of journalism was thought of, 
but I can imagine the kind of ironic edi- © 
torial that he would have written if any- 
body had proposed to him a plan of a 
special school which should supply him 
with the reporters and writers of his 
staff. He would have said, and correctly, 
that the New York “Sun” under his 
management was the greatest school of 
journalism that this country has ever 
seen. He himself got his liberal educa- 
tion at Harvard and at Brook Farm, his 
newspaper technique with George Ripley 
and Horace Greeley on the New York 
“Tribune,” and his political experience as 
Assistant Secretary of War in the first 
Administration of Abraham Lincoln. But 
his work .as a newspaper editor and 
proprietor was done in the days when 
a daily newspaper was regarded _pri- 
marily as a vehicle of information and 
interpretation, and not essentially as a 
commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prise. 

It is amusing if not significant that the 
founders of the two great modern 
“schools of journalism” in the English- 
speaking world, Joseph Pulitzer in the 
United States and Lord Northcliffe in 
England, were the great protagonists of 
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the doctrine that a newspaper is to be 
judged by its success as a commercial 
enterprise. The modern newspaper, 
when it wants to win the plaudits of its 
readers, publishes statistics, not of its 
achievements in the gathering and liter- 
ary presentation of the news, but of the 
volume of its circulation and advertising. 
A journalistic “scoop” used to mean that 
you had beaten your competitors in giv- 
ing your readers complete and accurate 
information about some important event; 
it now means that you have printed in a 
given period of time more National, 
financial, or department-store advertising 
than any other newspaper in your vicin- 
ity. Some years ago a clever but cynical 
New York editor, John Keller by name, 
defined this commercial view of journal- 
ism in an address before the New York 
Press Club as well as I have ever seen or 
heard it done. His definition was some- 
thing like this: “Publishing a newspaper 
is simply a manufacturing proposition. 
You buy a raw material called paper at 
two cents a pound, treat it with a chemi- 
cal called printers’ ink, run it through a 
machine called a printing-press, and sell 
it at ten cents a pound.” These figures 
would hardly fit the costs or size of 
present-day newspapers, but the principle 
which John Keller enunciated is still 
sometimes applicable. 

This article, however, was not begun 
with the intention of furnishing a critique 
on the modern newspaper. My purpose 
was to ask whether the new professors of 
journalism are considering with their 


pupils what is likely to be the effect of 
the American newspaper upon literature 
in America. Are we not turning out an- 
nually more printed matter and less per- 
manent literature than any other civilized 
country since Gutenberg invented the 
printed press? I do not assert this; I 
merely ask the question. But how can 
it be otherwise? Even to write a weekly 
article is sometimes to work under dis- 
tressing pressure. What must it be to 
have to write a daily editorial, or a daily 
book review, or a daily financial article, 
or a daily column of persiflage? What 
must be the effect upon a man’s views of 
politics, or literature, or economics, or 
wit and humor, when the printer’s devil 
is standing at his elbow calling for more 
copy? 

Dr. Johnson in one of his essays in 
“The Rambler” claims that one reason 
why the Greek writers are immortal is 
because they had no newspapers. “There 
were in those days no weekly or diurnal 
writers,” he says, and adds that “one of 
the most pernicious effects of haste is 
obscurity.” He refers to “the blotted 
manuscripts of Milton” as a proof that 
great literature is only born at the end of 


hard labor. He quotes Dryden to show 
that facile poetry is usually frail and 
fleeting: 
No blood from bitten nails those 
poems drew; 
But churn’d, like spittle, from the lips 
they flew. 


There are some examples of periodical 
literature which have a permanent value, 
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but they are few, I think. The only in- 
stance in this country that comes to my 
mind is Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” which 
appeared as a monthly serial in the “At- 
lantic” when James Russell Lowell was 
itseditor. Still, even if Dr. Holmes wrote 
these delightful and lasting papers as 
rapidly as they were published it must 
be said that a month’s time will give a 
man of genius sufficient opportunity for 
brooding and polishing. There are some 
striking examples of fine literature pro- 
duced under the pressure of weekly 
journalism, but none in this country, as 
far as I know. In France the essays of 
Sainte-Beuve, “Causeries du lundi,” were 
contributed every Monday to a daily 
newspaper of Paris, the “Constitution- 
nel,” and they fill fifteen volumes. More 
permanent still are those charming and 
ever modern stories and sketches of 
Alphonse Daudet, “Lettres de mon 
Moulin” and “Contes du lundi,” which 
were written and published periodically 
in the newspapers. Perhaps the most 
outstanding instance of classic literature 
which has been created under periodic 
pressure are the essays of Joseph Addi- 
son. Sir Roger de Coverley is an im- 
mortal—at least as immortal as the Eng- 
lish language—although he was born in 
a daily paper. Whether there would be 
room for a similar accouchement in a 
column of reading matter alongside of 
advertising in the New York “Times” or 
“World” or “Tribune” or “Sun” is open 
to question. 


Will the Turk Fight ? 


Correspondence by ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editor in Europe 


What Turkey would face in a war with England. The controversy over 


E have just witnessed two 
crises—the Greco-Bulgar and 
the Anglo-Turk. The League 


of Nations Council acted regarding both. 
With the first it averted war; will it 
with the second? 
The primal thing to bring about was 
not peace, but justice. That was aimed 
at in both awards. 


by the Greco-Bulgar affair the invasion 
‘of Bulgarian territory was unjusti- 
fied. Hence reparation was due, the 


Council held, even if, at the time of the 
occurrence, those provoking it believed it 
justified. The Greek Government was 
therefore directed to pay to the Bulga- 
rian Government reparation for material 
and moral damages done. Athens agreed, 
and both Governments accepted the 
Council’s military recommendations to 
prevent future frontier incidents. 


HE more complex Mosul problem 
was harder to settle. Irak, the old 
Mesopotamia, before the war a Turkish 


Mosul has been called an issue between barbarity and civilization 


dependency, is now under mandate to 
Great Britain, as supervisor. 

Turkey claimed the northern vilayet, 
or province, of Mosul for the following 
reasons: 


1. Mosul inhabitants are mostly 
Kurds, racially nearer, the Turks 
claim, to them than are the Arabs of 
Irak. 

2. Mosul inhabitants are surely 
more in sympathy with a strong Tur- 
key than with a weak Irak. 

3. But were Irak strong enough to 
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grant the Kurds local self-government 
and the official use of their language 
in schools, courts, and administrative 
bureaus, the Turkish Government 
would have to face greater discontent 
among the minorities in Turkey 
proper. 

4. The region’s wealth has been and 
is an integral economic part of Tur- 
key. 

5. In Turkish opinion, Great Britain 
is mandating Irak, not for Irak’s good, 
but for Britain’s. 

6. England, Turkey claims, did not 
occupy the town of Mosul and its en- 
virons before the Armistice. 

7. Finally, the Turks regard Mosul 
as a symbol. Great Britain fears the 
awakening of the Orient. She wants 
to diminish and humiliate Turkey, the 
head of the Oriental movement. 


Now as to Great Britain. She claims 
the vilayet for Irak because— 


1. It has always been a part of that 
country. 

2. Without it, having no strategic 
frontier, Irak would be defenseless and 
unstable. 

3. The Kurds, having known Turk- 
ish oppression, turn towards Irak as 
promising them local self-government. 

4. The Christian inhabitants, having 
known still greater Turkish oppression, 
turn towards Irak for salvation. 

5. The region’s economic trend is 
down the valleys to Bagdad, and not 
over the mountains towards Turkey. 

6. Great Britain wants, first of all, 
to fulfill a mandatory’s obligations to 
Irak; it has never enjoyed such gov- 
ernment as under the mandate. 

7. But she also wishes to protect the 


land route to India. 
8. Finally, she desires to assure to 


her navy and people a proper propor- 
tion of the potential Mosul petroleum. 

The Lausanne Conference did not set- 
tle the dispute. Both sides then agreed 
that if, within a certain period, they 
could not reach a solution by direct ne- 
gotiation, they would leave the decision 
to the League Council. 

The disputants-did not agree, and the 
Council took up the matter. It finally 
succeeded in making the two parties ad- 
mit its right to determine a frontier line 
showing the limit of territory to be ad- 
ministered by each until the final frontier 
between Turkey and Irak should be es- 
tablished. The Council then drew the 
provisory Brussels line, so called because 
the Council met in that city. The two 
parties pledged themselves not to under- 
take any military or other movement of 
a nature to change the condition of the 
territories under discussion. In addition, 
Fethi Bey, the Turkish representative, 
declared an acceptance of the Council’s 
ultimate decision as to the vilayet. 

The Council then despatched a Com- 


mission there to report on conditions. 
The report was published last summer. 
Its main recommendations were heeded 
in the decision of December 16. 


perros, during the Council 

meeting last September there were 
rumors of massacres of Christians (de- 
nied by the Turks), and the Council sent 
to the scene a new Commission, headed 
by General Laidoner, an Estonian. I 
had come in contact with him and had 
been impressed by his worth. His report 
amply confirmed the rumors. In Sep- 





In next week’s issue 


Don C. Seitz 


will pay his respects 
to the latest and low- 
est thing in Ameri- 
can journalism— 


The Tabloid 
Press 


This will be the third 
in his series of six 
articles dealing with 
newspapers and their 
makers. 











tember, 1924, on a plea that a Turkish 
governor had been ambushed, the Turks 
had chased away several thousand Nes- 
torian Christians from the mountains 
north of Amadia, and just a year later, 
from a territory to the west, other thou- 
sands of Chaldean Catholics. As to the 
manner of deportation, I quote from a 
page of the report: 


Bajo is a village of two thousand 
homes. The Turks surrounded the 
village, demanded the forty prettiest 
women, and murdered their husbands. 
A week later deportation followed, 
with the massacre of the old men, the 
sick, and the helpless children, incapa- 
ble of following. 


When one of the League Councilors 
read the report, he exclaimed: “This is 
no longer a Turko-Greek dispute. It is 
an issue between barbarity and civiliza- 
tion.” 
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Given the Turkish attitude towards 
subject races and the probability of more 
atrocities, perhaps on a larger scale, the 
Council was determined to prevent, if 
possible, another Armenian tragedy. To 
hand the vilayet back to the Turk would 
make the Council responsible for the 
fate of at least eighty thousand Chris- 
tians, not to mention thousands of Kurds 
and other Irak inhabitants. 

Turkish denials of deportations per- 
sisted until the close of the Council’s 
December meeting, when the second offi- 
cer in the Government at Angora was re- 
ported as saying that, if there had been 
any deportations, they were acts of legiti- 
mate defense in the face of populations 
armed by British agents. 


_ ee case presented two points— 
one of law, one of fact. The first 
was her statement that at Lausanne Lord 
Curzon had promised her a vote on the 
question in the League Council (of 
course, no pleader is allowed to judge his 
own case). The second was the fact that 
the Mosul people’s sympathies are di- 
vided: most favor Turkey, the Turks 
claim; most favor Irak, the British 
claim, and so does the Commission——so 
long as the British mandate, assuring or- 
der, is continued. 

“We are prepared for a solution by 
agreement,” the Turks announced on 
coming to Geneva. They added: “But 
we shall refuse to yield to superior force. 
Our army is fully prepared. We have 
150,000 soldiers on war footing, and we 
can mobilize every Turk, young or old, 
for the country’s defense.” 

This intimidation did not scare the 
Council. 


A* its September meeting I heard 
Ruchdy Bey, Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister, present the Turkish case. At the 
December meeting Ruchdy, though he 
had come to Geneva, was silent, and in- 
stead I heard the case presented by a 
supposedly superior Turkish jurist, Mu- 
nir Bey, Turkish Minister in Bera. 

For a couple of hours I listened to 


‘Munir’s low, even, droning voice and 


plaintive tone (in contrast to the spright- 
ly terseness of Mr. Amery, the British 
representative) define, with wearisome 
repetitions, the Turks’ point of view. 
First, they had never expected an arbi- 
tral decision—I was at Lausanne, and 
the talk I heard was of nothing else. 
Second, they anticipated only a decision 
of conciliation, and their delegation’s 
powers did not extend beyond a simple 
mediation. Finally, they rejected the 
Council’s competence to render a proper 
arbitral decision, even when supported 
by the World Court’s ruling—and the 
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ruling had beeh that Turkey was bound 
to accept the Council’s unanimous de- 
cision. “We will not submit to the 
World Court’s ruling if it goes contrary 
to our opinions,” the Turks had already 
announced. 

They had refused to send representa- 
tives to the Court. Yet I, amazed, was 
now listening to Munir’s argument, con- 
testing the Court’s ruling, not only be- 
cause it went contrary to Turkish opin- 
ion, but because the Turks had not been 
on hand at The Hague! 

As a matter of fact, the Turks were 
not “prepared for a solution by agree- 
ment.” Even when summoned to meet 
with others in attempts to secure results 
by their own methods of conciliation, the 
Turks refused to appear. Yet the tones 
of League Councilor Unden seemed to 
me peculiarly pleading as he told the 
Turks the very first day that the Coun- 
cil would scrupulously conform to its 
duty of conciliation. 


iy default of solution in this way, the 
Council’s decision had perforce to 
take an obligatory arbitral character. 
The Turkish delegation was not pres- 
ent at the opening of the meeting. A 
moment of impressive silence followed 
President Scialoja’s invitation to the 
Turks to take their places at the Coun- 
cil table. The only Turkish official in 
the room was the Consul. He did not 
stir. Then a letter was read from 
Ruchdy, declining to appear and declar- 
ing: “As a state’s sovereign rights over 
a territory cannot come to an end save 
by that state’s consent, Turkey’s sover- 


College 


r NHOSE who are addicted to ex- 
cessive concern lest the younger 
generation be demoralized by 

extreme frivolity, on the one hand, or 

extreme radicalism, on the other hand, 
may find some ground for reassurance in 
recent developments among college stu- 
dents. The World Court Conference at 

Princeton, initiated and carried through, 

as it was, by students and backed by a 

student-directed campaign of education, 

should serve to disarm that rather large 
group of youth critics who have insisted 
that college opinion on world peace was 
dictated by impractical extremists. And 
now, at Evanston, another group of col- 
lege students—nearly one thousand of 
them from two hundred colleges and 
representative of twenty-five denomina- 


eign rights over all the Mosul vilayet re- 
main entire.” 

The decision followed, categorical and 
unanimous. It awarded to Irak nearly 
all of the vilayet, namely, the territory 
south of the Brussels line, a boundary 
considerably to the south of the strategic 
mountain frontier claimed by Great 
Britain. 

The decision is not to become defini- 
tive until the Council has been notified 
of the London Parliament’s approval of 
a continuation of the British mandate 
over Irak for twenty-five years, or until 
such time as Irak shall have sufficiently 
developed independence to be admitted 
into the League. Great Britain has six 
months to prepare a new treaty with 
Irak, to come into force on the expiry of 
her present mandate in 1928, The award 
also comprises guaranties, first, of local 
administration, including the full use of 
the Kurdish tongue, and then of free 
commercial intercourse between Turkey 
and Irak. “At any rate,” a Turk rue- 
fully argued, “the Council accepted one 
of our proposals, that of equal commer- 
cial opportunity.” 

The two parties to the dispute have 
now the means of coming to friendly ar- 
rangements, above all, in commerce and 
finance. Strong in her legal position, 
Great Britain can afford to be generous 
in all possible compensatory concessions. 
For instance, Turkey is poor and needs a 
loan. Direct arrangements with London 
would assure many immediate advan- 
tages impossible to be obtained by Tur- 
key through war, even victorious. Per- 
haps Ruchdy remembered this when he 
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said to a friend of mine at parting, “We 
intend to be friendly with England.” 

This flatly belies the Turkish militarist 
attitude reflected in Constantinople press 
comment—of a sincerer accent, just the 
same, than in certain artificial English 
attacks on the London Government. 
“Henceforth we are the declared enemies 
of everything English,” says the ‘*Djum- 
huriet;” “the whole mandatory system is 
nothing but a farce, destined to legiti- 
mize tyranny, slavery, and usurpation. 
... We will save Mosul as we have saved 
Smyrna, Adana, and Brusa.” “The re- 
deeming feature of the decision,” adds 
the “Aksham,” “lies in its exposure of 
Europe’s imperialist mentality. Other- 
wise the decision has no value. Turkey 
will herself solve the problem.” 


) Foner declare that this means, 
if not an invasion of all Irak, at 
least the immediate occupation of north- 
ern territory, including the town of Mo- 
sul. 

The Turks will find there the English, 
who have been in possession of the 
vilayet up to the Brussels line. A 
Turkish movement nearer Constantinople 
could precipitate an English occupation 
of that city. 

If British mandatory authority be too 
far resisted, the League can enforce eco- 
nomic and financial and then military 
sanctions. Thus the Turks may face, 
not England alone, but the collectivity 
of League nations. Even Russian Bolsh- 
evism, inciting Turkey, as it does, might 
then think twice. 


Paris, December 22, 192 
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Youth and the Church 


By STANLEY HIGH 





_ correspondence from 
the Evanston Conference 
holds high promise that the 
younger generation will see 
clearly the essentials of relig- 
ious unity. 











tions—have undertaken an appraisal of 
the Christian Church as a channel 
through which young people can work. 
Evanston, it must be pointed out, was 
not a superficially generated conference 
with students out for a frolic at the ex- 
pense of their tolerant elders. The two 
young men who came from western 
South Dakota on a freight train and the 


rather considerable number of others who 
rode by night in the day coaches because 
Pullman fare was lacking typify the 
spirit that characterized the entire group. 
The most general contact with college 
campuses of the present day will serve to 
indicate the widespread interest that pre- 
vails in regard to the problems with 
which,the Church is organized to concern 
itself. Evanston was a reflection of this 
interest and more than any other devel- 
opment brought it to a definite focus. 

It should be said also that Evanston 
was a starting-point—not an ending. At 
the first day’s session student discussion 
revealed a widespread hostility toward 
resolutions and expressions of abstract 
opinion. When it came to appointing 
committees to consider the issues raised, 
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the instructions to those committees 
called, not for general declarations, but 
for lines of action. Again and again 
from the floor of the Conference students 
protested against mere expression of 
opinion, and asked for information, for 
statements from those who had had ac- 
tual experiences in regard to the prob- 
lems under consideration. And the three 
hundred non-participating non-students 
—church board secretaries, Christian 
Association leaders, bishops, preachers, 
and laymen—who thronged the balcony 
expressed amazement at the aggregate 
information which the student discussion 
brought forth. Thus Evanston endeav- 
ored to launch certain definite projects, 
certain undertakings which youth might 
carry through, actual experiments which 
youth might initiate through the Church. 

Evanston, moreover, represented the 
first tangible bridge that has been built 
between Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists. By that I do not mean that Fun- 
damentalists and Modernists—and both 
extremes had worthy representation on 
the floor of the Conference—affected an 
understanding at this Conference. Much 
more important than any formal agree- 
ment that they might have drawn up, 
however, was the fact that during the 


discussions of more than three days both 
extremes considered together their com- 
mon Christian obligation to the problems 
under consideration and did not once go 
off into theological dispute. There is no 
doubt but that on certain questions the 
vote taken registered a wide difference of 
opinion on questions of belief. But both 
conservatives and liberals voluntarily re- 
fused to discuss these issues in the inter- 
est of finding agreement on those social 
and international matters which are of 
common Christian concern. 

If any single conviction dominated the 
entire Conference, that conviction may 
be said to have been the almost unani- 
mous demand for the organic union of all 
Protestant denominations. The Church 
was considered in relation to race, to 
war, to industry, and to community wel- 
fare. And when each specific problem 
arose the conclusion was speedily reached 
that solution was delayed—and probably 
would continue to be delayed—until 
Protestant unity could be achieved. One 
of the outstanding contributions of the 
Conference was made by a delegation of 
Canadian students who brought to the 
discussion their experiences in relation to 
church unity in Canada. The project 
most definitely recommended to the Con- 
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tinuation Committee was a proposal to 
begin this process of unification by un- 
dertaking, first of all, the union of the 
young people’s organizations of Protes- 
tantism. A student study of the ways 
and means for accomplishing this end has 
already been agreed upon. 

A large proportion of the students who 
came to Evanston were uncertain in their 
attitude toward the Christian Church. 
They came because the program of the 
Conference called for a fair statement of 
both sides of the question—the case 
against as well as the case for the 
Church. The most extreme critics as 
well as the most uncritical friends of the 
Church were promised their day in court 
and had it. It is altogether probable 
that Evanston did not bring about many 
conversions of view-point. The Confer- 
ence did not and, doubtless, could not 
achieve a unity of attitude. What it did 
achieve, however, was a unity of purpose. 
It revealed how far, in matters of fun- 
damental importance, those who held 
widely differing theological opinions 
might travel together, and brought about 
a genuine determination to express that 
unity of purpose by action, if possible, 
through the channels of the Christian 
Church. 


The Storm in the Corn Belt 


Staff Correspondence from Washington 


the growth of agrarian unrest was 
the most significant and, looked 
at from a particular angle, the most 
alarming development of the last few 
days of the old year. I see in it the 
brewing of a storm which is likely to 
blow great guns through the early 
months of a new year—a storm that al- 
most certainly will destroy the orderly 
progress of the only well-ordered Con- 
gress that I have ever seen in action; a 
storm that may buffet the old ship en- 
tirely off the old track and force its 
navigators to lay a course for a new port. 
My opinions on this subject may not 
be sound. I am personally willing to 
advance them and to take responsibility 
for them. They will not be pleasing to 
advocates of Government price fixing. 
No more will they be pleasing to those 
who think that agriculture should work 
out its own salvation. They are not 
pleasing to me. I do not expect them to 
be pleasing to anybody. 


YROM my watch-tower down here, 


By DIXON MERRITT 


The question is, Why are farmers dis- 
satisfied? 

The answer is, Farmers are dissatisfied 
because they are not making money. 

Having made a categorical answer to a 
catechetical question, I may be permitted 
to explain in some detail. 

The fact that farmers are dissatisfied 
is not, I suppose, questioned by anybody. 
We may as well—indeed, better a long 
sight—admit at the outset that the dis- 
satisfaction has been considerably fo- 
mented by demagogues. But it genuinely 
exists, and would genuinely have existed 
if there had been no demagogues. It 
subsided appreciably with the return of 
fairly good times, or of what the farmers 
were told were fairly good times, and 
which seemed so to them because of 
prices somewhat higher. But within the 
past few weeks it has flamed up again 
angrily, particularly in that great pro- 
ducing region stretching from the east- 
ern border of Ohio to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. It has flamed, too, 


in other producing sections, but not so 
fiercely. 


) ap -eenng have found out that, for 
them, there has not been a return of 
good times. They have found that prices 
are not actually higher, though they re- 
ceive somewhat more money for the 
things they sell. The price ratio be- 
tween what they have to sell and what 
they have to buy is still against them, 
and more markedly so this year than it 
was last year. They can buy a little 
more of what they need with some of 
their products—with butter, for instance. 
But they can buy less with others of 
their products—with, for instance, eggs. 
So it goes through the whole list. The 
composite price of what the farmer con- 
sumes has gone up, and while the com- 
posite price of what he produces has 
gone up a little too, it has not gone up 
enough to hold his purchasing power 
where it was a year ago, when it seemed 
just to have begun a slow recovery from 
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a five-year slump. The farmer is still 
not making money, and the farmer there- 
fore stiil is dissatisfied—more intensely 
dissatisfied than before, not only because 
of hope deferred, but because of hope 
snatched from him when he thought it 
was realized. 

Now, having offended all those read- 
ers who insist that the farmer is really 
pretty well off despite all that has been 
said to the contrary, let me proceed to 
offend the farmer himself. 

There are three principal reasons why 
farmers are not making money. One of 
them has already been mentioned. His 
purchasing power is below that of other 
groups. He is not responsible for that 
and cannot himself do anything toward 
correcting it. The second is that his 
taxes are too high. So far as I know, 
every sound economist who has studied 
the subject agrees that the farmer is 
overtaxed with relation to other groups. 
For that the farmer himself is partially 
responsible, and he may be able to do a 
great deal toward curing the evil. The 
third, and much the most important, is 
that the valuation placed on his land is, 
out of all reason and out of all con- 
science, too high. I do not know whether 
he is responsible for that or not, and I 
do not know how much he could do 
toward changing the situation. I do 
know, in the farmer’s favor, that a great 
many farmers bought the land, and that 
all of them pay taxes on it at that 
unconscionably high valuation. I do 
know, too, in the farmer’s disfavor, that 
he is not willing to squeeze the water out 
of his land and let the price of it sink to 
where it actually belongs. He wants to 
retain the fictitious value in his land. 
Perhaps he is not to be blamed severely. 
It is not in the nature of any man to be 
willing to see a $500 investment shrink 
to $125. It would mean bankruptcy in 
many Cases. 

Then, too, the farmer claims, and with 
some justice, that there is water in every- 
body else’s values. He points particu- 
larly to the railroads. And, more or less 
naturally, the farmer does not want to 
squeeze his sponge until the other fellow 
does some squeezing too. . Just the same, 
if the water were squeezed out of farm- 
land values the biggest single thing 
would be accomplished toward giving the 
farmer a profit on his labor and his in- 
vestment—toward, in short, putting the 
farmer in position to make money. 

I am in favor of squeezing harder than 
most people will admit is necessary. I 
have always contended, and I think I 
always shall contend, that there is not an 
acre of land in the United States worth 
more than $100 for the purpose of pro- 


ducing general crops and live stock. I 
have some acres that, mainly for senti- 
mental reasons, I would not sell for any 
such price, but they will not produce fair 
dividends on any more than that. That 
is about the return-producing value that 
many other farmers have found to be 
right. 


ye years or so ago there came to 
Washington from Iowa, where the 
land is said to be better than anywhere 
else, and where it is certainly higher 
priced, a hard-headed old farmer of 
Scotch ancestry. First he was in the 
Department of Agriculture, and then in 
the Treasury Department as a member 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. He 
was a good farmer. He said that, on a 
valuation of $250 an acre, the best he 
could do was to make his investment re- 
turn a dividend of two and a half per 
cent. And that was when commodity 
prices were high. When the price of 
land in his section reached $250 an acre, 
he sold. If he had held on, he could 
have sold later for more than $500 an 
acre, but if he had let the boom pass and 
held the land until to-day he would be 
complaining, as so many thousands are, 
of losing money on his investment, of 
production costs in excess of the selling 
price of crops. 

Of course, land is not selling at those 
high prices now. It is hardly selling at 
all, except under the hammer, and forced 
sales do not establish a market. But it 
is still held at the boom-time valuation, 
much of it is still to be paid for at that 
valuation, and all of it is taxed on that 
valuation. In this last regard the man 
who never bought or sold boom land, but 
kept steadily on working the acres that 
he had worked all his life, is just as 
much the sufferer as the boom buyer. 

I believe it is a fact beyond question 
that farmers should not pay so large a 
proportion of State, county, and local 
taxes as they now pay. Bringing farm 
lands down to their real value would help 
in arriving at a proper basis, but, alone, 
it would not accomplish a great deal. 
Assessing authorities have a way, neces- 
sarily, of stepping up the rate when the 
value is stepped down. Nobody knows 
just how this tax problem is to be solved. 
Has anybody, from the beginning of the 
world until to-day, ever known how any 
tax problem was to be solved except in 
makeshift, slipshod fashion? The farm- 
ers, however, believe that the solution is 
to be found in an adjustment of the bur- 
den so that it will rest less heavily on 
physical property—visible property, that 
is—and more heavily on invisible prop- 
erty. They may be right or they may 
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not. Anyhow, this is one of the grounds 


of their discontent. They are making 
efforts in many of the States to get new 
tax laws; and their dissatisfaction, once 
aroused, extends to the National system, 
though farmers pay comparatively little 
income tax. 


|= farmer, however, does pay a large 
part of that other kind of Federal 
revenue—tariff taxes. And the hot re- 
sentment that has welled up in him and 
overflowed during the past few weeks is 
more at the tariff than at anything else. 
He believes that the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff is a bunco game with himself as the 
victim, that agricultural products are 
given protection in name only, while 
manufactured articles are genuinely pro- 
tected, with the farmer forced to pay, in 
large part, the cost of it. 
The demand for the establishment of 
a Federal export corporation to dispose 
of crop surpluses—and this is the burden 
of the song of discontent that has risen 
to a crescendo over the corn fields and 
hog lots during the past few weeks—is 
really a tariff demand. The farmers 
want a tariff that will protect them when 
they have a surplus. They may be will- 
ing to give the surplus away, but they 
want what they call the domestic price 
for a sufficient part of the crop to meet 
the domestic demand. They say that 
the manufacturer has exactly this kind 
of tariff, and they threaten to tear down 
his tariff wall unless he opens the gate to 
them. 


HAT is expected of a Federal ex- 

port corporation—and all that 
can be expected of it, even by the most 
optimistic—is that it would dump the 
surpluses abroad at whatever price they 
would bring, leaving the bulk of the 
crops at home to be sold in the domestic 
market with a tariff wall around it suffi- 
ciently high to keep imports out until the 
price rises high enough to afford a profit 
to the domestic producer. Much wild 
talk to the contrary notwithstanding. 
that is what the export corporation 
means and all that it means. I do not 
know that it means as much as that. 
The Administration, apparently, has not 
believed that it does. 

But the Administration has, just as 
apparently, quite recently trimmed its 
sails to the wind. That protest which 
rolled across plains and prairies and 
reverberated from the Alleghanies to the 
Rockies shook the White House. A 
spokesman for the President issued a 
statement to the effect that the country 
misunderstood the President’s Message 
and his address delivered before the 
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American Farm Bureau Federation on 
the day before his Message was read. 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine issued a 
statement that, having got the co-opera- 
tives’ aid bill behind him, he was ready 
to turn his attention to the surplus prob- 
lem. He is calling conferences of all 
sorts of interested groups. 

I do not suppose that the convictions 
of the Administration have changed a 
hair’s breadth. I do suppose that the 
political situation grew so alarming, the 
revolt of the Middle West and the West 
so imminent, that concession had to be 
made, and that speedily. I suppose that 
Mr. Jardine is diligently trying, with the 
support of the President, to arrive at 
some basis for a surplus disposition bill 


that will accomplish something beneficial 
to farmers without throwing our eco- 
nomic machinery out of gear. I do not 
suppose any bill that the conscience of 
the Administration—a conscience that 
must necessarily have one subconscious 
eye on the manufacturer—can approve 
will satisfy the advocates of Government 
price fixing and the like. I suppose that 
monkey-wrenches are going to be fed 
into the Congressional thresher and that 
broken teeth will whizz and fly and hurt 
a lot of people. I suppose the Adminis- 
tration will be able to hold off anything 
in the nature of Government price fixing, 
but I do not suppose that Calvin Cool- 
idge will ever again have the solid sup- 
port that he once had from the West and 
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the Middle West. I suppose that what- 
ever hope there was for another term for 
Coolidge went glimmering in the last 
week of the old year. 


ILL there be any surplus disposal 

legislation at this session of Con- 
gress? I do not know, and the show- 
down is too near at hand for guessing at. 
It depends on how far the Administra- 
tion will go to meet the farmer and how 
far the farmer will come to meet the 
Administration. I think I do know that 
the farmer protest—which, as I said be- 
fore, is really a protest against the tariff 
—will feed bolts and bars and calked 
horseshoes into political machines until 
something is done. 


Of What Is Science Thinking ? 


Correspondence from the recent Kansas City meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 


NCE a year, in some large center, 
several thousands of American 
scientists gather in order to read 

papers describing their researches, to 


listen to lectures by one another, and, 
equally important, to rub shoulders, hob- 


nob about science, and thus maintain a’ 


mutual acquaintance. This constitutes 
the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
a body of some sixteen thousand men 
and women representing all branches of 
science. 

Thus the annual meeting of all these 
people who have widely varied interests 
in science is a kind of clearing-house for 
the current advances in research. It is 
also a great mouthpiece through which 
the several sciences may make known to 
the public what they have been doing 
during the year past—what researches 
have been attempted, what results ac- 
complished. For to-day the scientist 
clearly realizes that the future of science 
is in the hands of the public, which fur- 
nishes the funds whereby his research 
may be performed. 

Always, or nearly always, the public 
obtains its strongest impressions of the 
important meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence from the newspapers, and in the last 
analysis the only kind of news reports 
which may be consistently marketed to 
the greatest number of newspapers are 
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the kind which the masses of their read- 
ers will read and understand. Thus, 
while we have had excellent popular and 
semi-popular newspaper accounts of 
these great scientific gatherings, notably 
from such papers as the New York 
“Times” and the Kansas City “Star,” to 
many editors it has evidently seemed im- 
possible or impracticable to present a 
serious and accurate depiction of what 
our scientists are doing and saying, and, 
in short, to give a clear idea of what they 
are really like. 

In many cases of reporting, the neces- 
sary compromise between the abstruse- 
ness of the scientific account and the 
popular report, there has been an ill- 
conceived effort to revert to the use of 
humor. Humor, however, does not of 
itself leaven the abstruseness of science. 
the result has undoubtedly been to leave 
in at least the less appreciative and less 
understanding majority of lay minds the 
general impression that scientists are a 
peculiar kind of people who spend their 
time searching for the bizarre, the para- 
doxical, the “stunty,” and even the sen- 
sational aspects of their work. 

Thus we might pick up our morning 
paper and read something like this: 
“Florida real estate will soon become 
even more valuable than that of Manhat- 
tan if the predicted return of the Glacial 
Period drives mankind out of the North, 
crowding millions into the uninvaded 


portions of the country. This is the 
purport of an address delivered to-day at 
Omaha before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science by Pro- 
fessor Sirius Orion, noted geologist and 
cosmologist. The professor’s hearers - 
were noticeably perturbed until near the 
close of his address, when he explained 
that he was using the word ‘soon’ in its 
geological sense, and that if the ice man- 
tle should return it would not push our 
descendants southward for another 20,- 
000 years.” 

Noticeably, however, as mentioned 
above, the newspapers are gaining a 
clearer insight into the nature and sig- 
nificance of science to civilization, and 
some of them are treating it seriously as 
well as with great popular interest. 


His year the American Association— 
the entire name is more than a 
mouthful—held its meeting in Kansas 
City, and it was therefore attended 
mostly by scientists from the Middle 
West and West rather than from the 
East. In this space it will prove impos- 
sible to summarize even a fraction of the 
interesting papers delivered, nor is this 
desirable, since at such a meeting there 
are always a few addresses that stand far 
above the rest in interest or in signifi- 
cance. 
Possibly the most outstanding aspect 
of the Kansas City meeting, as your cor 
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respondent saw it, was the realization 
that the support of future science de- 
pends on the proper sort of publicity 
which present-day science receives, and 
also that if scientists are to perform their 
labors efficiently they must be relieved 
from the petty worries of maintaining or 
attempting to maintain a growing family 
on a meager stipend of two or three 
thousand dollars a year. 

There was manifest at Kansas City a 
feeling among scientists that science has 
been too unimaginative, too specialized, 
too narrow in its way, and that its daily 
struggles after truth are, or ought to 
be, consciously directed towards some 
greater end. Without doubt this feeling 
reflects the surprise of scientific men fol- 
lowing the Dayton, Tennessee, evolution 
trial—surprise that the intentions of sci- 
ence have not been understood by the 
world at large; it also takes in the feel- 
ing that many of the lesser scientific men 
have remained limited in vision and 
depth—that they do not see that science 
is only a means to living. 


Aue purely scientific matters dealt 
with at Kansas City-the most out- 
standing was the continuation of the 
friendly struggle that is now going on be- 
tween two great concepts—Einsteinism, 
as exemplified by the abandonment of 
the theory of the ether of space, and the 
older concept of the ether which Ein- 
steinism would displace. This struggle 
was brought to a head by Professor Day- 
ton C. Miller, of the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science (Cleveland), who explained 
in careful detail his more recent experi- 
ments, which indicate that the ether does 


in fact exist and that we are swimming 
in a sea of it. Professor Miller’s careful 
research has thrown a monkey-wrench 
into the Einstein wheel, although it has 
far from discouraged the enthusiastic ex- 
ponents of Einsteinism. 

Within the past three or four years, 
and especially within about one year, 
three strong, empirical vindications of 


‘ relativity have been reached by research. 


The first was the bending of rays of light 
which pass close to the sun. This has 
been studied by Dr. Charles E. St. John, 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory, in 
California, who explained his work at the 
Kansas City meeting, and who, by the 
way, was photographed by a humorous 
press correspondent while having a pre- 
arranged argument with Professor Miller 
(N. E. A.)—an incident, by the way, 
which points out that in most cases the 
battles between great opposing scientific 
concepts are only between the concepts 
themselves, and not between their respec- 
tive proponents. Even where their be- 
liefs clash, a remarkably fine fellowship 
exists between scientific men the country 
over; in fact, the chief urge in the minds 
of many of them to attend the annual 
meetings of the American Association is 
for the expression of that spirit. 

A second vindication of the Einstein 
theory is the manner in which light com- 
ing to us from a peculiar and extremely 
dense or “heavy” star called the “Com- 
panion of Sirius” is affected, as discov- 
ered by Dr. Adams, of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory; while the third substantia- 
tion was the celebrated pipe experiment 
conducted at Chicago by two physicists, 
Professors Michelson and Gale. This 
was explained in a previous issue of The 
Outlook. 

Thus, agreeing with Einstein, many 
scientists have thrown out the ether of 
space, and the several previous attempts 
of Professor Miller to counter this ten- 
dency by explaining his experiments 
which seem to demonstrate the existence 
of the ether had previously been more or 
less passed over, as if resulting from somg 
mistake in technic or from some sys- 
tematic error. Professor Miller therefore 
reperformed his experiments on a greater 
scale, making during the past year more 
than one hundred thousand observations, 
all of which have demonstrated the ex- 
istence of the ether as an actual thing, 
and all of which were consistent with one 
another in showing that the earth, and 
indeed the entire solar system, is moving 
through it in the direction of the constel- 
lation of the Dragon at the rate of about 
125 miles a second. This motion, or 
drift, through the ether appears to be 
accelerated when we are on the advanc- 
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ing side of the earth, and retarded when 
we are on the retreating side. It varies 
throughout the day in a consistent man- 
ner, also at various seasons when the 
earth moves in different parts of its orbit 
with respect to the general motion to- 
wards Draco. The final proof of the 
existence of an objective ether would 
have the effect of knocking an important 
prop from under the Einstein theory. 
Most scientists are strongly actuated by 
the true scientific spirit—that is, the 
spirit of search for the truth. Dr. R. A. 
Millikan, foremost American atomic 
physicist, explained at the Kansas City 
meeting that the only people who know 
they are right are the atheists and the 
Fundamentalists. The scientific mind 
never crystallizes, and it is unlikely that 
science will ever settle down to a state of 
established rest. It may therefore be a 
long time before the Einstein theory is 
either established or disproved. 

Professor William MacDonald, his- 
torian, of Yale, in addressing the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Scientific 
Research, pointed out that our force of 
pure science workers was rapidly being 
depleted by large companies and labora- 
tories engaged in applied science, which 
offer far larger salaries than these men 
could earn as professors. This is in line 
with the recent utterances of Secretary 
Hoover, who clearly sees that all our 
material progress depends on the basic, 
underlying stratum of research in pure 
science. In a different way, Dr. R. -. 
Millikan pointed out the same thing by 
showing that our entire mechanical cul- 
ture rests squarely on the discoverv made 
by Galileo that the natural state of mat- 
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ter was not simply that of rest, as had 
been taught by Aristotle and erroneously 
believed by the whole world for two 
thousand years. From this discovery, 
simple as it sounds, our entire science 
of mechanics took root and the mechan- 
ical or industrial revolution finally re- 
sulted. 


Our leading scientists are at present 
seriously concerned with the important 
obligation which rests upon them, to use 
their influence to guide the paths of the 
future in such a way that no event or 
accident of history shall injure the future 
health of this invaluable growth called 
science. It is such problems as this, 
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rather than the grist of new knowledge of 
the second order of importance, which 
largely occupies the thoughts of the lead- 
ers of the American Association when 
they gather in conclave during the an- 
nual meetings. 

A way must be found to keep uncover- 
ing more Galileos. 


Yale’s New Museum of Evolution 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


UFFALO BILL, P. T. Barnum, 
B and Brigham Young figure amus- 

ingly in the tales called forth by 
the dedication of Yale’s fine new build- 
ing for the Peabody Museum, whose in- 
valuable scientific collections are at last 
reinstalled after seven years of stor- 
age. 

Buffalo Bill joined Professor O. C. 
Marsh’s military escort when that adven- 
turous geologist was hunting skeletons of 
dinosaurs for Yale, and one night, after 
Marsh had been explaining how the re- 
gion now covered by the Rockies was in 
prehistoric times a lake, Buffalo Bill re- 
marked: “The Professor told the boys 
some pretty tall yarns to-day, but he 
tipped me a wink as much as to say, 
‘You know how it is yourself, Bill?’ ” 

Barnum, it will be remembered, ran a 
museum of his own, and an old news- 
paper cutting relates: ‘Marsh once met 


Barnum in a railroad car. He knew 
Barnum from his portrait, but Barnum 
did not know him. They entered into 
conversation, and Barnum told him of a 
number of curiosities which had been 
picked up for his museum but which his 
agent offered for sale before they could 
be put on exhibition. ‘Some little cuss 
up in New Haven bought them,’ said 
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‘I thought so,’ said Marsh; ‘I 
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Barnum. 
was the little cuss. 

To Brigham Young, however, Yale’s 
Museum and its distinguished emissary © 
were precious. Without Marsh Brigham 
would have been at a loss to explain why 
the Book of Mormon recognized the ex- 
istence of horses in ancient North Amer- 
ica. European scientists, Huxley among 
them, asserted that there were never any 
horses in this hemisphere until Euro- 
peans brought them. But Marsh, by 
discovering fossil horses in the West, 
refuted Huxley, and greatly consoled the 
Mormons. 

Visitors at the new building of the 
Peabody Museum, on _Pierson-Sage 
Square, see those same fossil horses, and 
recall Marsh’s statement: “1 first laid 
my full conclusions, as shown by my own 
specimens, before Huxley when he vis- 
ited me in New Haven in 1876. He in- 
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The New Peabody Museum of Natural History 





formed me that my facts fully demon- 
strated the evolution of the horse beyond 
question and for the first time indicated 
the direct descent of an existing animal.” 

What would Huxley say now? The 
whole lower floor of the new Museum is 
given over to a demonstration of the 
theory for which Huxley contended. No 
sooner have you entered the Gothic door 
facing Whitney Avenue and crossed a 
vaulted rotunda reproduced from the 
Chateau of Coucy than you are con- 
fronted by a placard inscribed with Ten- 
nyson’s poem on evolution. 

Here, manifestly, is something new in 
museums. Not a show merely. Not a 
succession of astonishments for their own 
sake. Not an exhibition got up mainly 
to elicit the exclamation, “Isn’t nature 
wonderful?” Instead, something like the 
evolutionary chapters of Wells’s “Out- 
line,” with each sentence accompanied 
by a concrete fragment of reality to es- 
tablish its truth. For this is emphatically 
a teaching museum—as Director Richard 
S. Lull puts it, “a museum of ideas: illus- 
trated by specimens, and not merely a 
curiosity shop, as was the old concep- 
tion.” 

In speaking of it thus Professor Lull 
is far from discrediting his predecessors. 
If they were showmen chiefly and teach- 
ers only incidentally, so were practically 
all museum directors then, and no one 
felt much disturbed when a small boy, 
after visiting a museum of stuffed ani- 
mals, said that he had “been to a dead 
circus.” But “dead circuses,” while fas- 
cinating, can be greatly improved upon. 
Since the demolition of the old Peabody 
Museum to add room for the Memorial 
Quadrangle, Professor Lull and his col- 
leagues have had a long time in which to 
plan improvement. During that long 
time they reached a conclusion that, in- 
asmuch as the evolutionary idea is cen- 
tral in all modern scientific thought, the 
prime function of a scientific museum 
should be to present clearly and effec- 
tively the evolutionary idea. 

Accordingly, the Museum stars its fos- 
sils. Accompanied with colored drawings 
of extinct animals and with maps show- 
-ing how the continent underwent amaz- 
ing changes as era succeeded era, they 
reveal the prehistoric history, so to 
speak, of North America. This much 
accomplished, a fresh serial begins—the 
story of evolution from that earliest of 
living creatures, the ameeba, right on up 
to man himself. 

Aware that museum-goers still demand 
something in the line of a “dead circus,” 
Professor Lull provides here and there 
those entertainingly realistic “habitat 
cases” in which a painted background, 
with natural accessories, gives the speci- 
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mens their appropriate surroundings. 
Devil-fish swim in an illusion of sea 
water. Lions slink out from their jungle 
abodes. A coal-age forest lives again, 
with tall reeds cast from actual fossil 
reeds, tree trunks cast from fossils, and 
painted to look as perhaps it really did 
look, while a painted background height- 
ens the effect, showing what Pennsyl- 
vania must have been in the days when 
the vegetation that afterward turned 
to coal was thriving and when the first 
coal strike was still very far in the fu- 
ture. 

At intervals, too, labels become dra- 
matic, recalling great battles of great 
beasts millions of years ago. Says one 
such label, beneath the skeleton of a 
giant bird-footed dinosaur: “That the 
specimen here presented received a severe 
injury during life is shown by an ellipti- 
cal hole about three inches wide in the 
right shoulder blade. The injury may 
have been received in combat with a Tri- 
ceratops, for the hole is such as could 
have been made by the horn of that ani- 
mal.” Another label, beneath the skele- 
ton of a female mastodon, reads: “The 
individual here shown had suffered sev- 
eral injuries, possibly from the tusks of 
rival males—a broken and healed rib on 
the right side, a split rib on the left, a 


The latest thing 


On one side the bare bones show, on the 


severe injury in the front of the chest, 
and one on the left side of the skull just 
behind the ear.” You look, and there 
are the evidences. It is as engrossing, 
almost, as watching those battles be- 
tween great beasts ir. “The Lost World.” 

Very interesting also are certain skele- 
tons of prehistoric lizards with wings and 
of prehistoric birds with teeth. Darwin, 
who wanted to visit America in order to 
see them, wrote to Marsh in 1880: “Your 
work on these old.birds and on the many 
other fossil animals of North America 
has afforded the best support to the 
theory of evolution which has appeared 
within the last twenty years.” 

Whenever possible, the curators have 
placed specimens of surviving species 
alongside specimens of corresponding ex- 
tinct species, and whenever possible there 
are conjectural models of extinct animals 
placed alongside their fossil skeletons. 
Some are by Charles R. Knight. The 
majority are Professor Lull’s own handi- 
work. Moreover, Professor Lull has in- 
vented a way of combining reality and 
conjecture by producing half-statues of 
extinct animals. On one side you see the 
fossilized skeleton mounted on a sil- 
houette of plaster. On the other sidé the 
plaster is modeled in the round, with 
contours arrived at by comparative anat- 
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in skeletons 


other is the animal as it appeared in life 


omy and with coloring arrived at by 
applying known principles of coloration. 

A great lark the curators have had 
arranging their Museum, but in the main 
they have been altogether serious, stick- 
ing to one dominant idea—that of illus- 
trating with concrete evidence the theory 
of evolution. Toward the end of the 
series they show you how certain familiar 
species evolved. You witness the evolu- 
tion of the elephant, the evolution of the 
camel, the evolution of the horse. A sin- 
gle display includes a model of the tiny 
three-toed “dawn horse,” a fossil skeleton 
of his much bigger successor, and a fossil 
skeleton, still bigger, of the horse that 
survived in America until the ice age set 
in and ended his career. 

These painstaking reassertions of the 
evolutionary doctrine, with the evidence 
worked out systematically over and over 
again and worked out finally in the case 
oi man, would no doubt have astonished 
Professor Marsh, so constant is the effort 
‘0 prove in 1925 what Marsh thought 
had been settled for good and all in 1882. 

Not content with demonstrating evo- 
lution in the large, the new Museum at 
Yale affords demonstration of its various 
sub-processes, grouping together speci- 
mens illustrating heredity, specimens 
illustrating adaptation to environment— 
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adaptation for concealment, adaptation 
for flight, adaptation for defense, etc.— 
and specimens illustrating variation. You 
see a pair of diminutive jungle fow] with 
the many varieties of poultry descended 
from them. You see a rock pigeon and 
its astonishingly numerous variants. 
Still more convincing, you see embryol- 
ogy illustrated, and types of primitive 
man shown in casts from prehistoric 
skulls and in conjectural heads modeled 
therefrom. 

Having tramped the Museum’s entire 
ground floor, you are still unfatigued, 
presumably because the simplicity of its 
arrangement has reduced mental exertion 
to a minimum. Says Professor Lull: 
“The old idea was to have crowded 
cases. Now it is to have comparatively 
few specimens in cases, each one telling a 
story, so that interest will be sustained. 
We are exhibiting, perhaps, one in ten of 
what we have.” Where is the rest? 

Down cellar mostly. “Our collections 
in storage are of tremendous impor- 
tance,” says Professor Lull. “Some of 
the material has been in the Museum for 
half a century and never scientifically 
described. It happens largely because 
Professor Marsh accumulated a _ vast 
deal of material for great monographs 
and died before more than two of the 
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great monographs were completed.” But 
you will go upstairs, not down, and 
on the way pause to admire two por- 
traits. One of them shows you the ge- 
nial white-haired American, George Pea- 
body, who became a merchant, banker, 
and philanthropist in London, and 
founded this and several other American 
museums. The opposite portrait shows 
you Peabody’s nephew, the brown- 
bearded, keen-eyed O. C. Marsh, who 
served as a Yale professor thirty-three 
years without salary, spent over $250,- 
000 of his own money in amassing his 
collections, and gave them outright to 
the Museum. “Daddy” Marsh, the stu- 
dents called him, much to his delight, as 
he was a humorous fellow appreciative of 
humor in others. He especially enjoyed 
the parody of Tennyson, beginning— 

“Break, break, break 
At thy cold gray stones, O. C.” 


Upstairs in the Museum the leading 
attraction is a “dead circus” for the 
school-children of New Haven—stuffed 
animals and stuffed birds selected chiefly 
for their interest and gorgeous beauty. 
More important exhibits up there are as 
fascinating to children—stones that fell 
from the sky, lighted transparencies re- 
vealing the wonders of astronomy, a dis- 
play of animals and birds useful in the 
trades, the fauna of New England, a hall 
filled with gleaming minerals, and an- 
other given over to the ethnological 
specimens gathered in regions where man ~ 
is still a lovely savage. 

Whole classes from the schools can 
visit the Museum. A special docent is 
detailed to guide them through the build- 
ing and explain the exhibits—not only 
those on this top floor, but also the 
evolutionary exhibits downstairs. The 
schools are responding enthusiastically, 
and New Haven’s leading clergymen 
have publicly expressed their approval. 
Evidently, New Haven is a long way 
from Dayton, Tennessee. As evidently, 
it is a long time since Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was denounced as a heretic for writing 
“The Theology of an Evolutionist.” 
Even the Yale divinity students prize the 
Museum. Recently one of them took 
first honors in Professor Lull’s course in 
organic evolution. 

At Dayton the scientists were not al- 
lowed to speak out, but at that very time 
the Yale scientists were preparing a con- 
crete reply to Mr. Bryan, and here, in 
their new Peabody Museum, is the result. 
It will be increasingly effective. Two 
reporters who had “covered” the Scopes 
trial lately visited the Museum. Both 
of them remarked, “What a pity that 
Mr. Bryan never saw this!” The dedi- 
cation ceremonies were attended by the 
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Underwood 


A Pterodactyl 


The Outlook for 





All that is left of a creature which looks as though it might have made a very bad pet. You can tell the size 
of the cage which it would have needed by the bricks in the wall 


directors of other museums and by the 
editors of “Museum Work.” All were 
impressed. Inevitably, the Yale idea will 
spread, and museums elsewhere will be 
rearranged in accordance with this plan. 

At Dayton Mr. Bryan declared it 


“more important to know the Rock of 
Ages than to know the ages of the rocks” 
—as if belief in evolution were incom- 
patible with belief in God. The Museum 
officials at Yale do not agree with Mr. 
Bryan as to that. When The Outlook’s 


correspondent questioned the director on 
the subject, Professor Lull answered: 
“‘We’ve got plenty of dinosaurs here, but 
not one speciman of an atheist. For my 
own part, I am a vestyrman of Trinity 
Church, down on the Green.” 


Rabbi Wise Stirs Up a Hornets’ Nest’ 


Why his sermon on Jesus aroused the ire of the 
orthodox, both Jew and Chiistian 


ABBI STEPHEN 5S. WISE 
R preached on Jesus and stirred up 
a hornets’ nest. The Orthodox 
rabbis are indignant. The Methodist 
ministers are highly displeased. The 
Jewish press is unfavorable, and the 
Zionists, who only recently celebrated 
Rabbi Wise’s return to their fold after a 
prolonged estrangement, had to see him 
step aside again and relinquish the very 
important chairmanship of the United 
Palestine Appeal, a joint drive for five 
million dollars for the rebuilding of Pal- 
estine as a homeland for the Jews. 
Rabbis usually do not preach on 
Jesus. Orthodox rabbis seldom preach 
at all. They more often discuss points 
of the Law instead. Besides, Orthodox 
rabbis abhor religious disputes; they 
know their futility and what ills they 


2See editorial comment. 


By B. Z. GOLDBERG 


brought to the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
Orthodox rabbis do not want Christians 
to become Jews, nor are they worried 
lest Jews turn Christian. They have 
implicit faith in their religion and in 
the religiousness of the Jewish people. 
They are well satisfied to leave Jesus to 
the Church and let bygones be bygones. 


—— rabbis preach twice or thrice 
a week. They are sometimes short 
in topics for sermons. They sometimes 
crave for a topic that will arouse the 
members of their congregation and pos- 
sibly cause general comment. Hence the 
temple will discuss subjects which the 
synagogue considers undignified and 
sensational. Occasionally a rabbi will 
venture far afield and discuss Christian- 
ity. This may bring the much-coveted 
report in the English daily paper, an 


editorial in an Anglo-Jewish weekly, or a 
short feuilleton in the Yiddish daily. 
But no more. There are no synods or 
colleges of rabbis in the Jewish faith 
which may assert authority over the in- 
dividual rabbi. The Jewish religion is 
highly individual. One rabbi ordains an- 
other, and one is as authoritative as the 
other, except for the additional authori- 
tativeness that may naturally accrue to a 
rabbi from social prestige and scholarly 
attainment. ; 

The fact that Rabbi Wise was to 
speak on Jesus might have aroused only 
small curiosity among the Jews of 
America. The fact that this sermon 
came in the week of Christmas might 
have raised their doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of such a sermon from a rabbi at 
such time. They might have thought it 
were more tactful not to “butt in” on the 
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holiday of a neighbor. If Christianity is 
the gift of the Jew to the Christian—a 
Christmas gift, so to speak—the giver 
need not exactly mention it to the re- 
cipient just when the latter is about to 
relish it. Again, too many Jews celebrate 
Christmas, anyway, and additional prom- 
inence to this event will only increase the 
sales of evergreens among the West Side 
Jews. Besides, there was a Jewish holi- 
day—Chanuka (the Feast of Lights)— 
within the same week. This holiday 
marks thevictory of Judaism over Hel- 
lenism and the re-establishment of Jew- 
ish independence by the Maccabees. It 
particularly lends itself to Zionistic ex- 
hortation, and Rabbi Wise is the leader 
of American Zionism. Yet no newspaper 
reported a Chanuka speech by Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 

These are possible grievances, but they 
would have grieved no one had Rabbi 
Wise expressed the usual Reform-Judaic 
expostulations on Christianity at Christ- 
mas time—a sort of after-dinner speech, 
compliment and congratulations. But 
Rabbi Wise spoke of Jesus and of ac- 
cepting Jesus, and touched the sore spot 
of the two religions. He made three 
definite statements—namely, that Jesus 
really did exist; that he was a great 
teacher; that the Jews should accept him 
as such and as one of their own. The 
statements are mild enough, yet the 
storm is great and is not subsiding. 


hy is quite easy to make this out to be 
a struggle between Modernism and 
Fundamentalism in the synagogue. With 
very little make-up Rabbi Wise may be 
made ‘to appear a martyr to liberalism in 
the Jewish religion and the victim of 
Pharisaic Orthodoxy. But the case is 
simply not so. There’s no heresy in 
Rabbi Wise’s statements on Jesus. Nei- 
ther is there novelty or originality in 
them—at least not for the Jew who 
knows his Judaism. 

Rabbi Wise did not present these views 
as originating with him. He merely 
quoted Dr. Klausner, a famous Hebrew 
writer, editor, and now a professor in the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Dr. 
Klausner has spent his life in the study 
of historical sources—Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman—of the life of Jesus. His book, 
in Hebrew, “Jesus of Nazareth” ap- 
peared, in part, in various magazines, 
and some three years ago was published 
in full at Jerusalem. Recently an Eng- 
lish translation of the book appeared, 
which Rabbi Wise reviewed in his now 
sensational sermon on Jesus. 

Orthodox Jewry did not have to wait 
for an English translation to know of 
Klausner’s book. It had known of these 


very same statements that Rabbi Wise 
made for full three years, and still raised 
no quarrel, for it had no quarrel to raise. 
Klausner asserted that Jesus did truly 
exist. No Jew, as a Jew, ever doubted 
it. The Talmud refers to Jesus in sev- 
eral instances. Talmudic legend tells 
of the punishment of Jesus in the world 
to come. So does post-Talmudic rab- 
binic literature take it for granted that 
Jesus.truly existed. This may not have 
been sufficient proof for Dr. Klausner, 
but it sufficed for the religious Jew. 
Doubt of the historicity of Jesus is found 
only in a number of German Bibel- 
Kritiker, whose pride was hurt by the 
thought that Arians worshiped a Semite. 
It is strange that the historicity of Jesus 
should be news to Rabbi Wise, who is 
President of the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion. 

Neither could Orthodox Judaism find 
heresy in the statement that Jesus was a 
teacher. Teaching is not only a religious 
function; it is also a secular one. Moses 
was not at all abashed to take a lesson 
in administration from the heathen 
Jethro. The Talmud speaks quite re- 
spectfully of the “Wise Men of the Na- 
tions,” and “to learn from all men” is 
good Hebrew advice. There would be 
no objection to calling Kant or Tolstoi a 
teacher; what objection could there be 
to calling Jesus a teacher? 

Nor is there any difficulty about “con- 
sidering Jesus as a Jew, a fellow-Jew.” If 
you are an Orthodox Jew, you cannot 
consider him‘otherwise. It is said in the 
Talmud, “An Israelite even if he trans- 
gressed an Israelite still he is,” and a 
Jewish convert to another religion is con- 
sidered merely as a “transgressor” and is 
counted as a Jew in all respects, except 
that he may be deprived of certain privi- 
leges and distinctions, as rabbis may see 
fit. 


Bes only possible element of heresy 

in Rabbi Wise’s sermon may obtain 
in his reference to “accepting Jesus.” Of 
course, he did not advise to accept Jesus 
as the Christ, for that would be plain 
and full conversion to Christianity. If 
he meant to accept Jesus and his teach- 
ings in the same sense that he might 
have advised his congregation to accept 
James and Dewey and pragmatism, there 
would be no heresy, of course, but there 
might be objection. Jews might say to 
Rabbi Wise: “Now, look here, the ethi- 
cal teachings of Jesus we do not need; 
we have had them right along—in fact, 
Jesus took them from us. Hasn’t the 
Sermon on the Mount its Jewish sources, 
and did not Jesus say he came to fulfill 
the Law, not to break it? The theology 
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of Jesus we do not want, if we want to 
remain Jews; we cannot afford even to 
let Jesus restate our own ethics for fear 
that he bring in with them his theology. 
We do not need Jesus. The world needs 
him; let her have him.” 

Again, Rabbi Wise may have meant to 
say that Jews should accept Jesus on 
equal grounds with the prophets of the 
Old Testament. That would be no shock 
to the unreligious Jew. He has already 
accepted Jesus in this sense. Denying 


- divine inspiration, the Bible is only lit- 


erature to him, and the New Testament 
is as much Jewish literature as the Old. 
Prophets were poets, and the difference 
between Jesus and Isaiah is their differ- 
ence in beauty of style or loftiness of 
thought. But the religious Jew, except 
the ultra-Reform, cannot accept the New 
Testament on-the same basis as the Old. 
If he denies divine inspiration to both of 
them, he is an atheist; if he grants it to 
both of them, he is Christian. A Jew 
must affirm the one and deny the other. 

Now what did Rabbi Wise mean by 
“accepting Jesus”? 

He most assuredly meant to make a 
speech, and, like all great orators, he is 
often carried away by fine phrase and 
noble sentiment. There was the Klaus- 
ner book with its remarks about accept- 
ing Jesus, and Rabbi Wise forgot that 
Klausner is the individual Jew who needs 
only to deny Christ to be Jew, while 
Stephen S. Wise is a rabbi, who is ex- 
pected to have religious attitudes and - 
conviction. 


[ is a sign of the religious tension of 
the times that Rabbi Wise’s sermon 
should have raised such a storm of pro- 
test. The apparent lack of toleration is 
to be decried, of course, but it also needs 
to be understood. Both Jew and Chris- 
tian feel strongly about Jesus. One 
affirms him, the other denies him; but 
both are on the same ground of faith and 
reverence. Both- are averse to wiping 
away their historical differences with a 
mere phrase. The Jew can understand 
and in a measure sympathize with the 
Christian’s displeasure at Rabbi Wise’s 
making Jesus a mere teacher. Both 
realize that with most people to-day 
one’s religion is chiefly “anti-any-other- 
religion,” a faith of denial rather than of 
affirmation, and that nothing will be 
gained by reducing various religions to 
one common level: of shallowness and 
empty words; it is only through reaching 
toward their own inner selves and being 
honestly themselves that the religions of 
the world will approach one another. No 
harm if the steeples vary, so long as all 
are built upon rock. 
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i ‘ ENT is proud of her title—the 
Garden of England. Who can 
forget the blossoms in spring- 

time, the flowers in cottage gardens and 

hedges, the roses that love the clay soil, 
the hop vines, and the fields of golden 
grain? 

Kent is proud of her history. The 
two-thousand-years-old road, called in 
many ‘sections Watling Street, still goes 
from London to Dover. The ancient 
British track—the Pilgrims Road— 
which the Pilgrims walked on their way 
to Becket’s tomb at Canterbury, may 


still be traced and walked. At Ebbs- 
fleet, by Pegwell Bay, St. Augustine 


landed; here also landed Hengest and 
his war band. Richborough (the Roman 
station Rutupie) still gazes over the 
marshes to ancient Sandwich. To-day 
the coast towns from Margate to Folk- 
stone are in summer-time the playground 
of hundreds of thousands. 

All this is threatened. Coal—incred- 
ibly abundant—has been found in East 
Kent, in some of the very places where 
so much history has been made, where 
so many orchards have blossomed, and 
where so many Londoners have bathed 
and played on the sands. 

Dover, the Gateway of England, is in 
the coal area; so are Deal, Walmer, and 
Sandwich; so are a hundred and more 
little ancient villages, the names of many 
of them mentioned in Domesday Books; 
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half-timbered houses, with twisty white 
lanes leading to them, and ail around, as 
far as the eye can see, orchards and 
meadows. 

Coal can do what the enemy could 
never do. Coal will conquer East Kent. 
It just misses Canterbury on the west; 
it just misses Ramsgate on the north; 
it just misses Folkstone on the south; 
but the coal field area is huge enough, 
alas! to break the heart of the nature 
lover. 

“Coal in Kent” has been the “Wolf! 


























wolf!” cry for so many years that 
men of Kent and Kentishmen scat- 
tered through England and through the 
world had almost ceased to regard the 
cry. 

As far back as 1855 the fact of coal 
in Kent was deduced by Mr. Godwin- 
Austen in a paper which he read before 
the Geological Society. Thirty-five years 
later, in 1890, when Sir Edward Wat- 
kin was trying by speech and deed to 
persuade the Government to undertake 
the Channel tunnel scheme, coal was 
found by him at the foot of Shakespeare 
Cliff; but the boring proved unprofit- 
able. 

The appetite of the coal seekers had 
been whetted. Man after man took the 
coal fever. It is said that since the 
abortive attempt at the foot of Shake- 
speare Cliff forty companies have de- 
voted a capital of some ten million 
pounds to the search. They found coal 
and they found ironstone, and they per- 
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severed because in the old days Kent was 
a busy center of the iron industry. The 
wood of the Weald was used as fuel. 

They persevered—especially the firm 
of Messrs. Pearson and Dorman Long, 
who purchased from the Government the 
war “mystery” port of Richborough— 
and to-day we are confronted by the 
amazing and appalling statement that 
the amount of coal contained in Kent 
may be anything between 2,000,000,000 
tons and 10,000,000,000 tons; that the 
coal field on land may be 150 square 
miles, and under sea 50 square miles; 
and that during the next generation an 
industrial population of perhaps a quar- 
ter of a million may be added to the 
eastern region of the Garden of England. 
An authority speaks of it as a “revo- 
lution,” and “as the biggest industrial 
happening in England of this quarter- 
century.” 

What are we doing to save the Gar- 
den of England from the fate of the 














Black Country—Durham, Lancashire, 


Glamorgan? 


He we live in wiser and saner 

days than those when a greedy 
commercialism was allowed to blight and 
blacken a countryside. Trained men, 
foreseeing the disaster that might befall 
East Kent, have long been at work form- 
ing plans to save the fair region, and the 
old’ houses, and the winding lanes, and 
the orchards, from the black hand of coal 
and the fiery hand of the blast-furnace. 
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A comprehensive and detailed scheme of 
town planning has been worked out, fol- 
lowing an intensive topographical sur- 
vey of the district which even included 
meadows, trees, and gardens. 

The result is contained in a large and 
handsome volume, lustrated with many 
photographs and many maps, called 
“East Kent Regional Planning Scheme: 
Preliminary Survey,” price ten shillings. 
So great was the demand for it that I 
had to wait many days for my copy. 

This important book has been pre- 
pared for the Joint Town Planning 
Committee of Local Authorities. The 
authors are Professor Abercrombie, De- 
partment of Civic Design, University of 
Liverpool, and John Archibald, associate 
member of the Town Planning Institute. 

It is divided into two parts; it shows 
Kent as it is, its beauty and the_record. 
of its past, and then Kent as it may be 
even under the sway of King Coal; still 
a land of beauty, still a Jand where men 
—crowds of them—may yet live under 
decent and happy conditions in new 
towns, garden towns, well away from the 
coal pits. In part, if not wholly, the 
Garden of England will be saved. That 
is the plan and hope. 

The advance of commercialism cannot 
be stopped; but such a book as this—all 
honor to the authors!—shows that the 
twentieth century has learned a fine and 
great lesson. 
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The American Press 


Newspaper Dynasties and Great Chieftains of Journalism 


By DON C. SEITZ 


This is the second of a series of articles dealing with the great institution which 
is the foundation of a free and enlightened public opinion 


4 YHE newspaper of to-day, having 
slipped away from intellectual 
competition, it may be worth 

while to look back and give some glances 

at journals strong in the latter charac- 
teristic, whose conductors built up the 
tradition of true American journalism. 

There exist three survivors of the plio- 

cene period: the Hartford “Courant,” 

oldest of the American papers in contin- 
uous publication, the Charleston “News 
and Courier,” and the New York “Eve- 
ning Post.” The “News and Courier” 
is published in a singularly conserva- 
tive community, where it is not good 
form to print social news or to be any- 
thing but respectful in the news and 
editorial attitude toward everybody and 
everything. To this tradition the paper 
adheres, but does not suffer from lack of 
mental strength. Its editor, Robert 
Latham, was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for the best editorial written in 1924. It 
is very neat in its make-up, and limited 
in circulation by the .peculiar geographi- 
cal situation of Charleston, lying as it 
does between sea and swamp, and cut off 
from circulation in the hinterland by the 
very able Columbia “State.” Yet it has 
been published continuously for more 
than a century and three-quarters, true to 
the best canons of newspaper conduct. 

Only one of its owners has been killed. 

The best-looking paper I ever saw was 
a copy of the “Courier” before the 
“News” came to keep it company, an 
issue of 1860, breathing secession, but 
beautiful in typography and perfect in 
presswork. The paper, of super-quality, 
was white as snow, and the editorial ar- 
rangement most satisfying. 

Equally opulent and longer lived, the 
Hartford “Courant” has been: less true 
to the tradition of its founders and has 
departed far from the high lines of Gen- 
eral Joseph R. Hawley and Charles 
Dudley Warner. It is bitterly partisan, 
given to cooking its news where its po- 
litical opponents are concerned, and cul- 
tivating gross unfairness in its editorial 
columns. Its treatment of so good a 


man as Hamilton Holt in the last Sena- 
torial campaign is a sample in point. 
The eminent Charles Hopkins Clark, 


who conducts the paper, seems to have 
66 


intellectual indigestion in his occasional 
periods of non-somnolency. 


ae HAMILTON founded the 
New York “Evening Post” in 1804, 
to head off the Jeffersonians and to 
sound the trumpet for the Federalists. 
He chose William Coleman, a very able 
man, to edit its columns, and Coleman 
did it well, continuing in control long 
after Aaron Burr’s pistol ended the life 
of Hamilton and that of his party. A 
young man named William Cullen Bry- 
ant, who became a Federalist at thirteen, 
when he wrote a precocious poem de- 
nouncing Jefferson’s embargo, came into 
the property in the thirties, and remained 
there for a half-century or so. The pa- 
per was a blanket sheet, with long, wide 
columns and a gift for making money. 
Bryant came into the new Republican 
Party with the Civil War, and left it to 
support Horace Greeley. His son-in-law, 
Parke Godwin, ran it for a time after 
Bryant’s death. Then it. was sold to 
Henry Villard, who felt rich enough. to 
own a newspaper after completing the 
Northern Pacific road. He took in E. L. 
Godkin from the weekly “Nation” and 
Horace White from the Chicago “Trib- 
une.” Then began the paper’s golden 
age. It made more money, perhaps, un- 
der Bryant, but it made reputation, 
public opinion, and a place for itself such 
as few papers have done under Godkin. 
It was not a newspaper in the sense of 
an energized pursuit of news. It was an 
organ of opinion intellectually expressed. 
With a circulation hovering around 20,- 
000, it made itself felt as few journals 
can, and continued to do so until death 
took the pen from Mr. Godkin’s hand 
and Rollo Ogden became editor, with 
Oswald Garrison Villard in general com- 
mand. The standard set by Mr. Godkin 
was maintained, but business conditions 
became difficult, and in the war time Mr. 
Villard abdicated to become the paper’s 
Washington correspondent. He sent to 
New York the only able material that 
came from the capital during that period, 
but returned to find matters too difficult 
to be dealt with, and sold the “Post” to 
Thomas W. Lamont, whose brother, 
Hammond, had been its very able 


managing editor up to his death. Mr. 
Lamont, a junior in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and once a “Tribune” 
desk man, announced his purpose to 
trustee the paper, and so to preserve 
its pristine purity. The result need not 
be detailed here. An effort on the part 
of a group of good citizens who took it 
off his hands, after several years of fail- 
ure, could not stand a loss of $2,000 a 
day, and it was turned over, with some 
sighing, to the hands of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. There it is now, printing as its 
leader a warmed-over editorial from the 
morning Philadelphia “Ledger,” sold in 
that town for two cents and resold in 
New York later in the same day at five. 
The purpose for which the “Evening 
Post” is now published is not plain. 


Sh come down to the illustrious dead, 
the New York “Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” turned into the “Globe,” was 
older than the “Post” in continuous pub- 
lication. The paper was chloroformed 
too recently to make its biography worth 
reciting. It was ably edited in the thir- 
ties by Colonel William L. Stone, whom 
William Cullen Bryant once _horse- 
whipped right before the horrified eyes 
of Mayor Philip Hone, who gives a 
graphic account of this editorial episode 
in his celebrated diary. 

Besides the “Post” and “Commercial 
Advertiser,” the “Evening Express,” with 
James and Erastus Brooks, two men 
from Maine, throve in the old days, and 
in the morning General James Watson 
Webb’s mammoth “Courier and En- 
quirer” thundered with impotent Whig- 
gery. It was swallowed up by the 
Sunday-school edition of the present 
“World” in 1862. For smartness New 
York had the “Sun” in 1835, founded by 
Benjamin Day, an Ann Street printer, 
and following him came the first real 
journalist in James Gordon Bennett, a 
Scotch school-teacher, who also reached 
New York via Maine and was a writer of 
editorials for Webb. 


M* BENNETT started the “Herald” 

twice, doing most of the work 
with his own hands. A fire ended the 
first attempt; Frank A. Munsey, the 
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second. Bennett sold news, not opinions. 
He was the first American editor to 
gather it boldly and to make it market- 
able. His paper was much hated. It 
explored and exploited a New York so- 
ciety which its editor could not enter, but 
whose antics rejoiced the common people 
who also stood outside. Bennett gave 
them a look-in. When his reporter was 
admitted to Henry Brevoort’s fancy- 
dress ball hidden in tin armor, Philip 
Hone nearly broke his heart in anguish 
over the social decadence that had be- 
fallen his set. 

Mr. Bennett slurred and slammed so- 
ciety. His paper was scandalous. But 
it throve, and all his days was rich and 
remarkable. His son made it even 
greater. He sent Henry M. Stanley to 
find Livingstone, and he was found. He 
covered distant wars in the Balkans, 
Abyssinia, and Ashantee. He tried to 
find the North Pole. He raced his 
schooner yachts recklessly across the 
Atlantic. He did everything except treat 
his men well. In that he was a petty 
tyrant and without friends. When his 
years grew long, all these things turned 
up to curse him. His father had given him 
the “Evening Telegram” to play with. 
Like the creepers in the jungle, it grew 
to strangle the parent tree. Doing badly 
in 1897, he thought to kill it, and would 
have been wise if he had. The funeral 
notice was printed, but the ceremony 
never came off. Office protests saved the 
bantling. ,Then began an effort to make 
it show pay dirt. Selling for one cent to 
the “Herald’s” three, and having about 
double its circulation, the want advertise- 
ments, which were the life of the “Her- 
ald,” were pumped out of the paper at 
half rates, to fill the yawning columns of 
the “Telegram.” Thus anemia set in 
that was never cured, though several doc- 
tors have since tried transfusion. First 
the blood of the “Sun” was poured into 
the ““Herald’s” empty veins, and then the 
skeleton was fastened to the back of the 
“Tribune.” There it is to-day. 

As a side-light on public morals, it 
might be recited that the Sunday “Her- 
ald” printed a page or more of “person- 
als.” They were the life of the paper. 
Many of them were bids to assignations, 
and so offensive was this phase of pub- 
licity to William R. Hearst that he 
caused Mr. Bennett to be prosecuted in 
the United States courts for obscene use 
of the mails. The “Herald’s” owner was 
fined $25,000 and compelled to kill the 
classification. It also killed the circula- 
tion of the Sunday edition, before that 
the largest in the city. Apparently vir- 
tue, enforced, is not its own reward. 
Whatever the Commodore’s sins, the 
“Herald” did not deserve to die. It was 
a great newspaper. After the conviction 
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he turned it into a stock company, and 
‘James Gordon Bennett, Proprietor,” de- 
parted from its escutcheon. So did good 
luck. Colonel William Jay was the titu- 
lar head of the corporation, but Mr. 
Bennett bossed it, as ever, with hands 
across the sea. Half Scotch, half Irish, 
debarred from America by a social break, 
he remained a curious figure, and one of 
the greatest editors that ever lived. The 
proceeds of the “Herald’s” sale are sup- 
posed some time to found a home for 
decayed journalists in New York—a piti- 
ful return for all that the boys did for 
its owner—if it is ever created. Few, 
however, survive in the trade long 
enough to reach mendicancy. 


= saddest of all tales is the setting 
of the “Sun.” Charles A. Dana, 
after being Assistant Secretary of War, 
into which he had graduated from the 
managing editor’s chair of Horace Gree- 
ley’s “Tribune,” went to Chicago to run 
a daily “Republican.” It died, and, 
coming to New York, he picked up the 
drifting “Sun,” well-nigh out of an orbit. 
He made it a new thing in newspapers. 
A biting editorial page teemed with val- 
uable information. A column of “Sun- 
beams” radiated intelligence. News was 
gathered, but in a different style from the 
hectic “Herald.” It had to be interest- 
ing. So it can be truly said that Mr. 
Dana made the modern reporter, now 
becoming obsolete. 

What a staff he built up! Julian 
Ralph, John R. Spears, “Jersey” Cham- 
berlain and his brothers, William McM. 
Speer, Edward G. Riggs, Willis Holley, 
Arthur Brisbane, Joseph C. Hendrix, 
Charles W. Tyler, Talcott Williams, 
Joseph Pulitzer, S. S. Carvalho, George 
B. Mallon, Frank Ward O’Malley, and 
many another man of merit. The “Sun” 
staff was the glory of the profession. Its 
editors were of high caliber—E. P. 
Mitchell, Frank Church, Henry B. 
Stanton (Elizabeth Cady’s husband), 
Thomas Hitchcock (Matthew Marshall), 
Mayo W. Hazeltine; and on the man- 
agerial side Amos J. Cummings, Ballard 
Smith, and Chester S. Lord, with “Dcoc” 
Wood and “Dad” Clark compressing the 
night copy. 

Amos ended his days in Congress, but 
he was the brightest spot on the “Sun.” 
One of Walker’s filibusters in his youth, 
he fought through the Civil War, and 
then, in a ragged uniform, appealed to 
Horace Greeley for a job. That great 
man tartly wanted to know if he was ex- 
pected to employ the whole d——d 
Union army, and, being told to the con- 
trary, was mollified into asking the ex- 
private if he had any other reason than 
being a soldier for requiring work. Amos 
wheeled about and, gracefully parting his 


coat tails, revealed the absence of cloth 
in a confidential part of his trousers. He 
was employed. 

Once when Willis Holley was an office 
boy and Doc Wood night city editor, 
Amos, exasperated at some lapse, “fired” 
the Doctor. 

“You don’t mean it, Amos!” protested 
the victim. 

“T do,” was the reply. “I’ve stood 
enough. You’re through. The frame is 
dark”—meaning that the gas was out 
over the type case, a term for ending 
employment in the composing-room. 

Slowly the Doctor gathered up his few 
poor possessions—some pencils, a knife, 
and a pipe. He put these in the pockets 
of his long linen duster, and went weep- 
ing down the rickety old stairs. When 
his footsteps died away, Amos said to the 
wondering boy: 

“Willis, run down and tell the Doctor 
to come back. I’m afraid he might get 
to drinking.” He came back. 

When Albany correspondent of the 
Brooklyn “Eagle” in the late eighties, I - 
received a long lecture in letter form 
from St. Clair McKelway, then its edi- 
tor, reproving me for certain smartnesses 
in my copy. I had been sending a few 
things to the “Evening Sun,” just estab- 
lished, with Cummings as editor. While 
in the depths of depression from the re- 
buke, I got a thrill which I have never 
lost the memory of in a note from the 
“Sun” shop reading: “Your stuff is good! 
More! Amos J. Cummings.” 

The “Sun” shone at its brightest from 
1874 to 1884. Then it reached its apo- 
gee. Contemptuous in his success, Mr. 
Dana bucked the independent tide that 
supported Grover Cleveland for the 
Presidency, and was left high and dry 
upon the strand. His circulation of 
145,000 per day was cut to 65,000, and 
his prestige was even lower. Mr. Ben- 
nett also picked the period to quarrel 
with the news-dealers, and Joseph Pu- 
litzer, eager and energetic, coming from 
St. Louis, in May, 1883, took over the 
“World” and the increment from both 
mistakes. “Mr. Bennett and Mr. Dana 
presented me with New York,” he once 
remarked. They did. 

The “Sun” had made much money for 
its owners, one year, it is said, touching 
$750,000. The large earnings vanished, 
but the paper held its tone and never 
diminished in interest so long as Mr. 
Dana lived. Its doors were always open 
to the contributor. Anything interesting 
found place in its columns, and the space 
rate was good. ‘“Sunbeams” brought 
fifty cents each, and many a reporter 
paid his board with these items. Frank- 
lin Fyles edited the column with rare 
judgment. When Mr. Dana died, his 
son Paul was not equal to the task, and 
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the paper came under the control of 
William M. Laffan. The ‘“Sunbeams” 
flickered out and much of its merit van- 
ished, but it was still worth reading. 
Laffan died, and the paper came under 
the control of William C. Reick, a pupil 
of Mr. Bennett. He was not intelligent 
enough to run a paper like the “Sun,” 
and the debacle continued. The flour- 
ishing evening edition kept it comfortable 
financially. It was still the paper of the 
newspaperman, and E. P. Mitchell kept 
the editorial page up to old standards of 
ability. 

Mr. Munsey’s purchase of the “Press,” 
its combination with the “Sun,” and the 
further extinguishment of newspaper life 
in the interest of what he called progress 
and clearing the field are incidents too 
tragic to be discussed. That they have 


made a very few newspapers prosperous 
cannot be denied, but they prosper at the 
expense of excluded talent, or closed op- 
portunity, and of sound public policy. 
The profits are not needed by their own- 
ers, and go largely to swell income-tax 
returns. There is small competition in 
expression; as, for example, in the New 
York Mayoralty primary campaign, out- 
side the Hearst papers, Mr. Hylan had 
no fair way of making himself heard, the 
courts even enjoining his use of the 
municipal radio plant. 


Byrne and Philadelphia are in a like 
situation. The independent “North 
American” has been swallowed up by the 
all-devouring Curtis. The “Bulletin” is 
content with being a very successful 
newspaper. The “Record” is weak, 
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when it should be strongest of all, being 
alone in the Democratic field, while the 
“Inquirer” reflects the policies of the 
Republican ring. The corrupt content- 
ment of the community remains uncis- 
turbed. The great Chicago newspapers 
are handbills for advertisers, with their 
readers and the public interest second in 
consideration. No newspaper ever made 
so much money as the “Tribune,” for 
example, or made worse use of it. In the 
days of Joseph Medill and Horace White 
it was a true “Tribune” of the people. 
Printed now in a palace, invincible in its 
monopoly, impregnable financially, it de- 
fies competition and has public opinion 
at its mercy. It has herded the three 
miilion inhabitants of the town into a 
journalistic stockyard. The achievement 
is marvelous; the result deplorable. 


In the Land of the Realtor 


By J. LEROY MILLER 


A tropical article from Florida, where the coal men cease from 
troubling but the agents never rest 


m UST cleaned up $3,800.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes. Just sold one of my lots 
on Tangerine Bay. Bought it for $1,200 
eleven months ago, and haven’t paid the 
second $300 installment yet. I’ve got 
four more of ’em—easily worth $5,000 
apiece.” 

“Why don’t you hold on to them? 
Water-front property like yours ought to 
bring $10,000 within six months. I’ve 
had some pretty good luck myself. You 
know, I have a niece in Washington. 
Last time I saw her I said: ‘Gather some 
money together and send it to me—I’ll 
see what I can do with it for you.’ 
Yesterday came a check for $500. I 
iooked around, and placed the money on 
a $2,000 Alligator Shores corner. That 
was this morning. Just closed it out an 
hour ago for $2,500.” 

“Run into anything good lately?” 

“Yes. They are selling some cheap 
lots around Fort Myers—$600—certain 
to bring $1,500 by February.” 

Just snatches of conversation—dupli- 
cates of which may be heard any hour 
of the night or day, anywhere in Flor- 
ida. 

Real estate, real estate, real estate; 
until you have been in the boom country 
you can never realize what a monomania 
the buying and selling of lots may be- 
come. On the main streets every other 
building is devoted to the vending of 


houses, lots, and acreage, not to mention 


arcades where the offices are as thick as 
nests in a rookery. What elaborate 
structures house the sellers of subdivis- 
ions—Spanish and Moorish and Italian 
buildings with pink and blue and orange 
stucco! The passers-by, gazing through 
the open fronts, behold resplendent 
interiors with gaudily tiled floors and 
brilliantly hued hangings. Great chairs 
and huge divans invite tired prospects. 
Hanging upon the walls or resting upon 
easels, and often taking up whole sides 
of rooms, are marvelous pictures of the 
property being sold, painted (as Mark 
Twain remarked under other circum- 
stances) by gifted sign-painters. Here 
and there and everywhere as concomi- 
tant parts of the scene are the sales- 
men, their eves alert for any one show- 
ing the slightest interest in their offer- 
ings. . 

As you saunter down the street you 
notice an unusually large number of men 
dressed in golf togs, although it does not 
take you very long to discover that they 
are not primarily golfers. Lot selling is 
their game. If you look at all “mon- 
eyed,” you are certain to be stopped half 
a dozen times in every block by exceed- 
ingly pleasant men, wonderfully inter- 
ested in your health and pleasure. 

“How long have you been down 
here?” asked one. “Come from Pennsy]l- 
vania, do you?” “Well, I always look 
upon Pennsylvanians as my next-door 
neighbors—as people from home.” 


The gentleman, upon being asked 
where he originally came from, an- 
swered: “From Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky.” <A neighbor true enough, but 
certainly a distant one! Finally, the 
newcomer can stand it no longer; he dis- 
cards his business suit, dons knickers, 
and becomes as one of them; it is his 
only protection. Just what a woman can 
do under the circumstances is difficult to 
say; probably make an appeal to the 
local Chamber of Commerce, as did one 
woman in Orlando who had been be- 
spoken by seventeen salesmen in one 
day. 

The stranger can find plenty. of places 
to visit. As he walks down the street 
eager salesmen thrust tickets into his 
hand entitling him to free rides by auto- 
bus or boat. Some of these excursions 
are no afternoon affairs, but for hun- 
dreds of miles, and may consume three 
or four days, gratuitous meals and free 
hotel accommodations included. 

Such rides acquaint the visitor with 
the fact that the cutting up into building 
lots of the thirty-three million acres 
comprising the State of Florida has been 
energetically begun. It will be a solace 
to the people of the United States to 
know that a lot for a winter home has 
been laid out for every family in the 
“American Riviera,” in the country’s 
“only tropical State.” This, of course, 
has not been quite completed. 

It seems a bit peculiar to be riding 
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through a monotonous stretch of country 
given over solely to palmetto and pine to 
suddenly come upon a site for a city with 
signs marking the proposed city hall, golf 
links, and two-million-dollar hotel. One 
such subdivision had a number of sign- 
boards planted along the road; one word 
on each (there were only one or two 
houses in sight): “Not—Yet—But— 
Soon—Will—Be—A—City.” 

By this it is not implied that all de- 
velopments are worthless. Some of the 
tailor-made cities, communities built upon 
an almost deserted tract, have already 
grown into splendid places. You can 
find many a Floridian who believes that 
the time is not far distant when the en- 
tire east coast will be built solid from the 
keys through Miami to St. Augustine. 

Many of the subdivisions opened up 
near the smaller and larger cities and 
along the seacoast have made money, not 
only for the developers, but for the pur- 
chasers as well. Not all the buying is 
being done by outsiders. The natives 
have a profound faith in their real estate, 
and have waited in line for hours to buy 
a favorite tract. Developer Davis, who 
built an island in Tampa Bay, sold three 
million dollars’ worth of lots in ten 
hours. Similar happenings have been 
duplicated in numerous boom sections on 
either coast. 


- far every one seems to have made 
money. Lots in choice new develop- 
ments sell for $1,200 to $1,500, only to 
be resold a few months or a year later 
for from $3,000 to $5,000. Everything 
is being sold and everything is for sale. 
Houses and lots, acreage and apart- 
ments, pass from owner to owner in al- 
most kaleidoscopic succession. Prices 
that make even the most visionary Flo- 
ridians shake their heads are paid, and 
the properties immediately resold for still 
higher figures. You are reminded that 
“ten minutes is ancient history in Florida 
real estate.” One owner of an orange 
grove near Daytona lost $75,000 because 
he neglected to go into town during the 
week-end. He did not know that prices 
had soared within the past forty-eight 
hours, and said his 43 acres for $100,- 
000. He thought that he was receiving 
an immense sum, but the new purchaser 
immediately resold it for $175,000, and 
the second purchaser is about to sell 
it for $200,000. Nothing unusual in 
these stories; you can hear a thou- 
sand similar ones in all corners of the 
State. 

People in the cool, dispassionate North 
are quite unable to appreciate the Flor- 
ida situation. They must be there to 
understand; they must talk to the peo- 


ple who speak of thousands and millions 
of dollars as though they were quite in- 
consequential and entirely within the 
reach of any one willing to put himself 
to a little bother. Gradually they are 
mesmerized, as the natives are mesmer- 
ized, and begin jabbering about acreage, 
abstracts, and binders along with the 
wildest of them. When they return 
homeward, they seem to awaken as from 
a dream and are quite unable to under- 
stand their frenzy for sand, palm, and 
palmetto. 


H ow long is the Florida boom going to 
last? Can the pyramiding of prices 
go on forever? When is the bubble going 
to burst? are questions being frequently 
asked in the North. In the South it is 
rather indiscreet to intimate that such a 
thing as a boom is in progress. “A 
boom? Of course not. We’ve never had 
a boom around here,” they say. ‘“Flor- 
ida is only getting her just deserts; pros- 
perity should have come to her long ago. 
Seventeen million acres untouched by the 
palmetto grubber, enough fertile land to 
feed the entire Nation. Florida is des- 
tined to become one of the wealthiest 
States in the Union.” 

Maybe so; but will that insure the 
permanence of the present high prices of 
real estate? “Land is going to go on 
selling just as briskly as it does now for 
ten years at least,” said one real estate 
man. “Wealthy men have invested mill- 
ions. Do you think they are ever going 
to let things go smash?” is a universal 
argument. “Men like Ford and Collier 
and the Ringling brothers”— 

Other people — Floridians — believe 
that there must be a readjustment. In- 
deed, some go so far as to say that the 
pyramiding has already begun to slow 
down the rapidity of the sales in certain 
sections. As the prices become higher 
and higher, a great amount of cash is 
needed. Terms are usually a fourth 
down, and the remainder in one, two, 
and three years. One salesman encoun- 
tered upon the west coast declared that 
he had moved from a certain east- 
coast town on account of this condi- 
tion. 

Inhabitants of the new Eldorado are 
not nearly so apprehensive about the end 
of their prosperity as they are of other 
conditions. They fear a whole lot more 
the propaganda which is beginning to 
appear in various parts of the country, 
particularly in the smaller cities and 
towns of the Middle West. Bankers are 
greatly alarmed at the amount of capital 
being sent out of their territories for in- 
vestment in Florida real estate, and are 
beginning to set up counter-fires. Peo- 
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ple sending home for funds have fre- 
quently received letters of warning tell- 
ing them not to put their money in what 
is termed so questionable a _proposi- 
tion. 

Take the case of two Boston school- 
teachers. They each wrote home for 
$500 to be taken from their savings ac- 
counts. A fatherly letter of advice was 
received instead. Still they persisted, 
and finally got their money. They 
bought lots, and within three weeks had 
cleared up $1,500 apiece—as much as 
they earned in a year teaching. This in- 
formation along with the original $1,000 
was forwarded to the banker in Boston 
as a kind of rebuke. 

Floridians say that many of the lies 
about their State may be traced directly 
to hostile propagandists. For example, 
the story concerning the necessity of 
having $600 in cash to enter the State. 
Then there is the gibing question: “If 
you can’t pick oranges or sell real estate, 
how are you going to make your living in 
Florida?” <A series of advertisements 
will shortly appear in many of the lead- 
ing periodicals of the country combating 
the injurious rumors. 

Bugaboos like unfavorable newspaper 
articles do not reign uppermost in peo- 
ple’s minds for long. They are too busy 
with their acreage, their binders, and 
their subdivisions. If there is going to 
be any worrying done, let the Chambers 
of Commerce do it. Every one appears 
well dressed and prosperous and happy. 
If he has not made a million to-day, he 
is surely going to make it to-morrow. 
Young fellows who never had more than 
$50 at any one time in their whole lives 
hit it lucky and buy sport roadsters. 
Nowhere else does one see such an over- 
whelming number of big, expensive cars. 
Flivvers are few and ashamed of them- 
selves. Specialty shops catering to the 
affluent are appearing in greater and 
greater numbers. The millionaires and 
those who feel like millionaires must 
have their fling. 


or may be booming, it may be 

wild, it may be mad, it may be just 
a bit lopsided in its way of looking at 
things, but it is well worth going to see. 
The reference is not to the scenery, to the 
climate (although they have their attrac- 
tions too), but to the drama, the spec- 
tacle. Every one is on his tiptoes, every 
one is dreaming, doing something; tour- 
ists sweep through by the thousands, 
great schemes are hatched, millions are 
spent, developers found new cities every 
day. It is Florida of 1926: Eldorado, 
the Klondike, and the South Sea Bubble 
rolled into one. 





“ Wisconsin” and Wisconsin 


How a Radical State and a Serviceable Institution 
Hinder and Help One Another 


HILE the ingredients of this 
article were shaping them- 
selves together at Madison 


the Board of Regents of the University 
assembled there for their August meet- 
ing. Their proceedings, affecting imme- 
diately the policies of their own State 
institution, cannot fail to have a bearing 
upon the policies of other similar educa- 
tional institutions supposedly controlled 
by the people through their Legislatures 
in other States than Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin Regents adopted a resolution 
against the acceptance of money from the 
General Education Board, by which sev- 
eral other educational institutions in this 
country have been founded or are in part 
supported. 

In the stormy debate which preceded 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


the adoption of the resolution the General 
Education Board was called by its right 
name-——‘Rockefeller Money;” and with 
the Standard Oil millions were lumped 
for condemnation the tobacco millions of 
Duke, for which Trinity University sold 
its birthright, and the steel millions of 
Carnegie, upon the income of which 
many of the Wisconsin teaching force 
rely for pensions. It was a close vote, 9 
to 6; and the defeated minority, includ- 
ing President Birge, who retires after 
fifty years of faithful service to the 
University, and “Mike” Olbrich, who 
twice nominated Robert La Follette for 
the Presidency, were not by any means 
reconciled to the verdict. But the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, by this vote of its 
governing body, has officially gone on 


record against the use of huge fortunes, 
representing the surplus profits of mo- 
nopolistic industrial enterprises, in the 
public cause of education. 

Whichever way you look at it, this 
determination by the Regents of the 
University, illogical, inconsistent with its 
own record, and regardless of conse- 
quences, is only another working out of 
the “Wisconsin Idea.” It could only 
happen in Wisconsin. Usurping the 
proper function of the Legislature, a gov- 
erning body of fifteen, charged with the 
welfare of the one institution which is 
closest to the Wisconsin heart and all but 
two the appointees of a Governor with 
progressive personal ambitions, take their 
opportunity to make a dramatic gesture. 
In Wisconsin politics money is less useful 
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The Regents of the University of Wisconsin, who turned down the ‘‘ tainted money ’’ of the General Education Board in 


August last. 


Ex-President Birge, who opposed the measure, with white hair, next but one to right-hand margin of lowest 


row. On his right Miss Zona Gale, the well-known author and playwright 
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Abraham Lincoln and the University of Wisconsin welcoming the incoming freshman class. 


for campaign funds than as a target for 
campaign brick-throwing, and among all 
the money butts none presents such a 
side-of-a-barn mark as the “Rockefeller 
millions of tainted loot.” Governor 
Blaine’s Regents undoubtedly gave his 
personal ambitions a temporary substan- 
tial boost while supposedly upholstering 
their own, though their repudiation of a 
National welfare agency may, in the 
event, prove a boomerang. The rela- 
tively small sum of twelve thousand dol- 
lars was immediately involved, and this 
had been asked for from the General 
Education Board by Dean Bardeen, of 
the Wisconsin Medical School—after a 
vain petitioning of the Legislature—to 
further research work of practical value 
to the State. Using this as a range- 
finder, however, the Regents were very 
probably shooting at the donation of 
$600,000 tentatively set aside by the 
General Education Board for the in- 
creased plant and service of the new 
combined Wisconsin State Hospital and 
Medical School, just comfortably housed 
by the appropriated use of Wisconsin’s 
surplus soldier bonus. Undoubtedly, the 
vote of the Regents had some political 
value and was used as political ammuni- 
tion. But, as an expression of the Wis- 
consin Idea, it had another and a finer 
value not so obvious. 

One of the Regents who voted for the 
‘Grady Resolution,” “that the University 
accept no gifts, subsidies, or donations 
from the General Education Board or 
any institution of like character,” was 
Miss Zona Gale, an alumna of the 
University she reveres. With dead and 


gone Charles McCarthy, who wrote 
and left as his valedictory “The Wis- 
consin Idea,” she too believes that the 
inspiring idea of her native common- 
wealth is a dream of to-morrow and that 
“Wisconsin has had for that dream two 
wings, one political and one educational.” 
Under the shadow of these wide-spread- 
ing wings the University lives and moves 
and has its being. An appreciable part 
of Wisconsin thinks and feels as Zona 
Gale does when she gravely considers the 
whither, as well as the whence, of the 
enormous Lydian sums being donated by 
American Creesi to the cause of educa- 
tion. “The increasing control over edu- 
cation by great wealth,” as the United 
States Industrial Relations Commission 
phrased the problem in 1916, is of rea- 
sonable concern to those in Wisconsin 
who think as well as dream of to-morrow 
in their own State and in these United 
States. These folk know that the popu- 
larizing of the subsidy system in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges is contem- 
poraneous with the growth of gigantic 
fortunes out of monopolistic industry, 
and they also realize, in a general way, 
the impressive fact that these colleges 
and universities graduate annually more 
than 75,000 young men and young wo- 
men whose political and economic views, 
formed in the classroom, largely influ- 
ence the character of their citizenship. 
There may well be an admirable trend of 
healthy idealism in this particular Wis- 
consin idea of the Regents in keeping 
University and State mutually dependent 
and, together, independent of outside 
help with or without imputed motive. 


An annual ceremonial early in September 


The Legislature at its last session went 
far towards substantiating such a theorv 
in appropriating more than seven million 
doilars for a general building fund, and 
contributions for a ‘“‘Memorial Union.” 
solicited throughout the State from citi- 
zens at large—such as “Kohler of Koh- 
ler,” Kuppenheimer of the ‘“Kollege 
Klothes,” and some of the stout burghers 
of Milwaukee who made most of their 
money before Volstead butted in—as 
well as loyal alumni, have insured a 
much-needed addition to the communal 
life of the University. The immediate 
generosity of the Legislature came after 
a long period of super-Scotch thrift on 
their part and was largely due to the able 
presentation of the University’s actual 
needs by Theodore Kronsage, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Regents, who went 
out on a deliberately planned campaign 
to “sell the University to the State,” and 
“put it over” ably, aided and abetted by 
his brother, who is managing editor of 
the Milwaukee “News,” the dominant 
Hearst paper of Wisconsin. Note well 
one sweet-smelling by-product of sales- 
manship and sensational journalism! 

However arrived at, this independent. 
self-supporting idea of a State university 
is a laudable one. If the Legislature will 
tangibly back up Governor Blaine’s Re- 
gents, and if in doing so they faithfully 
represent the public opinion of Wiscon- 
sin, then will this University have ar- 
rived at a practical realization of its 
State “Idea;” some of its dream of to- 
morrow may have come true to-day. As 
Miss Gale herself says of “the well- 
known human being, wistful that life be 
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physically and spiritually beneficent to 
him and even to his kind,” the Wiscon- 

‘n spirit, made up of just such inarticu- 
late human beings, “lifting through the 
mechanism of government and educa- 
tion,” may be trying to say, as she says, 
“Your hope is the State’s task.” 

The University richly deserves that its 
hope should thus be recognized by the 
State it so thoroughly serves. In no 
other State does the missionary activity 
of its chief educational institution so 
permeate the life of the entire common- 
wealth. In the case of Wisconsin, the 
last unit of the old Northwest to be par- 
titioned and organized into Statehood, 
the University is coeval with the State. 
They began their distinct life together. 
The University’s broad conception of its 
proper function has made its campus 
coextensive with the borders of the State. 
Men and books, not elaborate equipment, 
were the essentials of the old universi- 
ties, which strove neither in conception 
nor in operation for factory standards. 
Speed and quantity of product were no 
part of the ideal they aimed at. Wiscon- 
sin has added the concept of pervasive 
utility, of a service as nearly universal 
within the borders of the State as it can 
be made. Wisconsin did not discover the 
ideal of State service, but it has come 
nearer to realizing it than most universi- 
ties; arguably nearer than any other 
State university in America. 

A publication issued by the University 
Extension Division prints a series of 
charts of Wisconsin cross-hatched by its 
county demarcations and pitted in red 
like bad cases of smallpox. On the first 
of these charts the 992 spots mark as 
many distinct communities in which 
regular use was made of some service of 
the Division during the last two years, in 
which time 20,935 new individual enroll- 
ments were received. These are not 
merely contacts; they are active associa- 
tions. In Wisconsin the University agen- 
cies for the dissemination of general or 
particular knowledge do not have to 
overcome prejudice or aversion. The 
market comes at least half-way to meet 
the freely dispensed goods. Since the 
death of Robert M. La Follette, who 
made of Wisconsin a one-man political 
unit and used the University in his own 
service of the State, a leaderless com- 
munity of Germanic, Scandinavian, and 
Irish origins has nevertheless remained 
united as a university constituency. The 
pockmarked counties of the charts show 
just so many electrons vibrant to the 
dominant note at Madison. The war left 
the people of Wisconsin snarling at one 
another over the repudiation of La Fol- 
lette war doctrines by both the Faculty 


of the University and the State Legisla- 
ture, but the ebb of the war brought 
back after 1919 a flood tide of heavily 
increased registration in the University 
and of a redoubled reliance upon its 
helpful offices outside of Madison. 
Burdened with the greater demands 
upon its personnel and its material re- 
sources, the University has not changed 
the character of its service rendered. A 
bigger rush for the University, partly ac- 
counted for by the addition of compul- 
sory high school enrollment to the law of 
the State, has meant far bigger problems 
to meet with no adequate provision— 

















Glenn Frank, the recently elected President 
of the University of Wisconsin. ‘‘ The 
old order changeth, giving place to new ’’ 


until the last generous appropriation in 
1924—for meeting them. The Faculty 
and the Regents have impliedly lifted 
their hands for silence and asked, “Do 
you want interchangeable parts, or do 
you want a humanized, well-occupied 
community?” And, evidently sensing an 
emphatic decision for the latter alter- 
native, they have proceeded to work 
accordingly. They have persisted in 
believing, for the present resident enroll- 
ment of nearly 12,000 students—not 
counting the many more thousands in 
the Extension Division—as well as for 
the fraction of that number annually 
registered before the war, that the proper 
function of this University is not that of 
a Ford assembling plant. In practice 
they continue to do the best they can to 
live up to this theory. 

One of the active sub-sectors of this 
practice is in the Medical School, where, 
under the command of a Quaker doctor, 
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some of the common sense of the Society 
of Friends finds expression in original 
methods of medical education and stu- 
dent health. Wisconsin has offered 
hitherto merely the first two years of a 
four-year medical curriculum and has 
conferred no degrees. In organizing now 
the work for the additional two years 
some new departures in medical practice 
will be made. Instead of confining the 
clinical work of the third year to out- 
patient departments, the Wisconsin stu- 
dents will be set to responsible though 
elementary work,.under competent over- 
sight, in the wards of the State hospitals, 
thus getting that element of actual ex- 
perience in contact with patients which 
theoretical instruction lacks and avoiding 
the waste of out-patient work mechani- 
cally or sloppily done. During the 
fourth year each student will be appren- 
ticed out to a number of established 
specialists in active practice over the 
State. Each one.of the hundred 
vouched-for special practitioners involved 
in this plan becomes an extra-mural pro- 
fessor of the Medical School, and the 
wide organization helps to correct the 
popular and professional impression of 
trying to centralize medicine in the Uni- 
versity. Instead of sitting on a bench 
one hundred feet away from a diagnosis 
or an operation, each student during his 
two months’ apprenticeship in each of 
the allotted specialties is responsibly 
next to the job. A traveling dean will 
be constantly on the road checking 
up on the system by keeping in touch 
with the people as well as with the 
practitioners and their apprenticed stu- 
dents. 

Regarding the physical health of the 
student body as much a province of Uni- 
versity administration as the moral and 
mental supervision vested in the Dean’s 
office, Wisconsin runs a Department of 
Student Health in the State University 
Hospital, on the campus grounds. All 
absences from class must be accounted 
for through this office, which thus has an 
opportunity of dealing with the many 
cases of ill-being not coming under the 
heads of pathological treatment. Wis- 
consin, through this Student Health De- 
partment, deals out much more good 
common sense and friendly advice than 
medicine. And the treatment spreads 
far and wide through the Madison com- 
munity and into the rural counties. 

A great many, possibly most, of the 
counties in this State subsist mainly upon 
dairy farming, and agriculture in the 
richest dairy State in the Union owes 
much to the University of Wisconsin. 
One hundred thousand silos stand up to 
proclaim the original idea of F. H. King, 
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a former head of the Agricultural De- 
partment. They are his trade-mark or, 
rather, his heraldic device, stamped all 
over the barnyards of the State, and no 
one in this territory would now attempt 
to go into dairy products without the 
imitation of spring succulence which si- 
lage provides. Another professor in the 
College of Agriculture, named Babcock, 
helped to pull dairying off the rocks and 
established dairy stock thereupon by the 
invention of the butter-fat test which 
bears his name in New Zealand and Si- 
beria as well as in Wisconsin. The Bab- 
cock test, patented, would have brought 
its inventor millions. But no, said Bab- 
cock; he had been given his materials, his 
field, his opportunity, by the State Uni- 
versity; let him make this becoming con- 
tribution through the University to the 
people of the State. One good reason 
why three-quarters of the Nation’s peas 
are canned in Wisconsin is because Dean 
Russell, of the Agricultural College, by 
his bacteriological experiments found a 
way to keep the containers from explod- 
ing. In addition to the work of the 
Extension Division, the College of Agri- 
culture maintains an extension service of 
its own in 71 counties of the State and 
in a wide territory outside Wisconsin’s 
boundaries. 

By the time this article is printed 
Glenn Frank, editor and publicist, will 
have succeeded in the Presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin Edward A. 
Birge, scientist and humanitarian, who 
has faithfully served the University in 
varied capacities for half a century. 
Thus the quiet influence of the older or- 
der of university executive gives place to 
the greater administrative ability of more 
bustling times. Before passing from the 
active duties of the presidency to the 
continuance of his geological work among 
the lakes of Wisconsin this scientist- 
Christian left in writing and in oral ut- 
terance his understanding of the Univer- 
sity that will regard him rather as its 
loyal friend than temporary administra- 
tor. 

“It is,” he wrote, “the only institution 
whose clientele can be coextensive with 
the community at large.” 

And, rising to respond to the farewell 
dinner the Faculty gave him, without 
any pathos at parting, he said: 

“Some years ago at a Faculty dinner 
held in this building I recalled to you as 
the motto of a State university Arnold’s 
words, “To make righteousness and the 
will of God prevail.’ I repeat them to- 
night, not so much as an exhortation as 
a memory of what I have learned during 
fifty years about the temper and aim of 
a State university.” 














‘* Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government, .. . schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.’’ The Wisconsin State 
Capitol seen from the campus of the University 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Fiction 
COUSIN JANE. By Harry Leon Wilson. Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, New York. $2. 


Mr. Wilson, like all comedians and 
humorous jesters, likes to play practical 
jokes on his audience. He succeeds in 
interesting us deeply in the development 
of this genuine young person—Jane— 
who grows better and better as the story 
moves on. Then, just at the opportune 
moment when the fairies are flying gayly 
out of the long-closed box of her future, 
we behold it empty again and the lid 
slammed down upon its vacancy! Of 
course we are outraged. Knowing Jane’s 
spirit, we may rest assured that she, if 
any one can, will discover the kindly 
figure of Hope crouching in the bottom 
of the chest. But life, the surprise, is, 
as always, too ironic. 


HULINGS’ QUEST. By McCready Huston. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 

“Hulings’ Quest” is one of that in- 
numerable caravan of first novels which 
it is possible to regard with respect but 
not with much affection. A certain lan- 
guor pervades the style; none of the 
characters seems to come to life, with 
the possible exception of two members of 
what now passes as the younger genera- 
tion, Wilda and Storey Martin. The 
latter’s father, Joab Martin, is of the 
tribe of Silas Lapham and seems all the 
more anachronistic on that account. 
More space is accorded to him in the 
story than to the ostensible hero, the 
architect Hulings, whose Diogenes quest 
for an honest client meets eventually 
with some sort of reward. The author’s 
style is also afflicted with such allitera- 
iive infelicities as “what could be bought 
grandly from glib clerks in garish stores.” 


THE SPORTING SPIRIT: An Anthology. Com- 
piled by Charles Wright Gray. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. $2.50. 


The blurb saith that this volume 
aspires to present “in permanent form” 
certain American tales of sport which 
have “sure literary craftsmanship.” 
Here, in fact, are a score of stories from 
the American magazines of the past few 
years, the earliest being dated 1918; a 
representative lot, but of no particular 
literary craftsmanship, except as many 
of them use the standardized style of the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” Why talk 
such nonsense about yarns that are good 
enough of their kind? The three we 
turned to first were by Messrs. Francis 
Ouimet, William T. Tilden 2d, and 
Charles W. Paddock—good sport writers 
as well as wonderful sportsmen, and lit- 


erary craftsmen not at all. Many of us 
prefer the writing of athletes like these, 
preferably without a sugar-coating of 
fiction, to the clever but artificial fig- 
ments of magazine headliners like 
Charles E. Van Loan and H. C. Witwer, 
represented here by two characteristic 
stories, “Mister Conley” and “Two 
Stones With One Bird.” Ralph Henry 
Barbour, George Agnew Chamberlain, 
and Zane Grey are other well-known 
performers on the bill. From the “liter- 
ary” point of view, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
horse story, “Highboy Rings Down the 
Curtain,” is easily the best. The editor 
should have prevented a Paddock from 
saying “herculanean” for “herculean,” 
and the author of “Champions All” from 
representing a golf hole which cost Ted 
Ray a perfect drive and mashie to the 
green as a par three hole! Ted’s three 
was a fine birdie. 


THE TROUBLE MAKER. By E. R. Eastman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


It is something of a triumph in story- 
telling to make an exciting novel out 
of a milk strike and the troubles of a 
Dairymen’s League. Mr. Eastman does 
this, and provides action and fun of a 
homely but lively type. 


Biography , 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER. 2 
Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $3. 

Mr. Howe has spent more than 
twenty-five years in the troubled realm 
of uplift, and now confesses that he is 
beginning all over again. From his na- 
tive Meadville, Pennsylvania, he pro- 
ceeded to Johns Hopkins, where he was 
graduated. He came to New York to try 
journalism. Here he served for a time as 
one of Dr. Parkhurst’s Assembly District 
captains, and thus got his first taste of 
reformism. The journalistic venture 
failing, he studied law, and at Pittsburgh 
passed his examinations and was admit- 
ted to the bar. He chose Cleveland for 
his next tryout, and in an exceedingly 
humble capacity entered the office of 
Garfield & Garfield, sons of the Presi- 
dent. As at first there was little to do 
in the law, he busied himself with settle- 
ment work, later taking up politics, on 
the side of what would now be called 
“Goo-Gooism.” He was soon to meet 
the famous Tom L. Johnson, to become 
one of his supporters, and also to become 
a convert to the Single Tax. For fifteen 
years the law was to be his vocation, 
though a good deal of this period was 
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spent in municipal and State politics, 
writing, and travel. 

From Cleveland, with his wife, who 
has been his collaborator in all his liter- 
ary work, he came to New York in 1910, 
and for a time was connected with the 
People’s Institute. In 1914 President 
Wilson appointed him Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of New York, 
and now came a stormy period which 
lasted for four years. Though he was 
instrumental in bringing about many 
needed reforms, his alleged radicalism 
and pro-Germanism caused him to be 
constantly embroiled with the extreme 
conservatives. From Ellis Island he 
went to Paris to be with President Wil- 
son during the peace negotiations. From 
the disappointments following the war he 
turned in 1919 to a new interest in or- 
ganized labor, and for three years there- 
after was associated with the weekly 
paper “Labor” and with the co-operative 
movement. He was prominent in the 
Conference for Progressive Political Ac- 
tion, formed in 1922, and during the La 
Follette campaign of 1924 was an active 
assistant to the third-party leader. His 
more recent interest has centered about 
the School of Opinion, which every 
summer holds sessions on Nantucket 
Island. The credo with which he closes 
his book shows a shift in emphasis from 
general to personal reform. Social 
changes, he thinks, will come more surely 
through the reformation of the individ- 
ual. “I believe in reform,” he writes, 
“but prefer the reform that is taking 
place within myself.” Not the least in- 
teresting parts of the book are the pen 
pictures of Woodrow Wilson, Tom John- 
son, Robert M. La Follette, Mark 
Hanna, Brand Whitlock, and Newton D. 
Baker. 
THE LIFE OF ELBERT H. GARY: THE STORY 

OF STEEL. By Ida M. Tarbell. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $3.50. 

This is a powerful “apology” for 
Judge Gary, chief executive officer of the 
United States Steel Corporation, its chief 
creator, since its establishment its most 
important member, perhaps the greatest 
personage in the industrial world. 

The sub-title, “The Story of Steel,” is 
misleading; so considered, the book is 
quite inadequate; it is even inadequate 
as the story of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Its importance (and a 
great one) is as a vindication of the 
character, motives, and career of Judge 
Gary, and of the methods and policies 
which, established by him, govern the 
conduct of the greatest of industrial cor- 
porations. Miss Tarbell undertakes to 
show that Judge Gary introduced into 
the Corporation a high ethical code of 
business practice which, at first regarded 
by many with skepticism or contempt, 
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Name a home without electric lights—you 
probably have to think a minutein order to doso. 


Yet your Electric Service Company will tell 
you that there are in the nation today approx- 
imately 5,000,000 homes within the reach of 
electric service whose inhabitants still huddle 
at night about a flickering gas jet—still cling 
to the smoking coal oil lamp. 


In spite of the low cost of electric current— 
in spite of the efforts of electric service com- 
panies to reach every available home, there are 
today only 12,750,000 of the nation’s 27,000,000 
homes that are wired for current. Only a frac- 
tion of these wired homes have all the more 
common electrical appliances. 


In point of years, the American home is 
among the oldest of electrical markets; in point 
of customers available, it still ranks with the 
newest. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 











Westinghouse manufactures the only complete line of 
home electrieal appliances guaranteed by a common 
trademark, and built up to a common standard. Wes- 
tinghouse appliances include fans, irons, heaters, toast- 


ers, ranges, curling irons, percolators, lamps, rectigons 
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at Winter 


Get out the steamer trunk, pack plenty 
of summer clothes, phone your nearest 
railway, travel or steamship agent for a 
ticket direét to Hawaii—and laugh with 
us at winter! 


In two weeks or less you’ll be splash- 
ing in Waikiki’s voluptuous surf; playing, 
resting, dreaming in the land of tropic 
flowers and soft sunshine. 


Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, deep- 
sea fishing, inter-island cruising—all out- 


door sports in this lovely territory of 


the United States. Volcanic spectacles in 
Hawaii National Park. Ample modern 
hotels. 


The round trip (a vacation in itself) 
may be made in 3 to 4 weeks from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Van- 
couver or Viétoria, B. C., allowing a 
week or two in Hawaii, for as little as 
$300 to $400, including all necessary 
expense and sight-seeing. But why go 
back so soon to winter? Plan to stay 
longer ! 


For full information, with illustrated 
brochure in colors— 





223 Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco 


or 352 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A, 





has gradually secured whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance. by the corporation and has 
powerfully influenced the rest of the 
world of big business. Almost doth Miss 
Tarbell persuade us that the United 
States Steel Corporation is really and 
truly that thing once so widely regarded 
as incredible—a “good trust.” But per- 
haps Miss Tarbell is a little too eulogistic 
to be entirely convincing to all her read- 
ers. 


Politics and Government 


ANNAPOLIS: ITS COLONIAL AND NAVAL 
STORY. By Walter B. Norris. The Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. $3. 


The part of the narrative dealing with 
colonial days is attractive and fairly ad- 
equate; the remainder inadequate. The 
illustrations are delightful. 


AMERICA AND GERMANY 1918-1925. By Sid- 
ney Brooks. The Macmillan Company, New 


York. $1.50. 

A summary of the contributions of the 
United States toward the salvation and 
rehabilitation of Germany; those of the 
Government, direct and indirect, and 
those of private agencies and individu- 
als. The contributions have included, in 
chief, pressure toward relaxation of the 
blockade, food relief (the most impor- 
tant), participation in the developments 
which culminated in the Dawes Plan, 
and a considerable and still growing vol- 
ume of private financing. The summary 
is precise, impartial, and valuable for 
reference; but rather too dry for popular 


appeal. 


THE STATE OF ENGLAND. By a Gentleman 
With a Duster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2. 

This is beyond doubt the gloomiest 
book ever written. Compared with it, 
the Book of Job is blithesome, Dante’s 
“Inferno” jocund, “The City of Dread- 
ful Night” sportive. 

The opening section, setting forth the 
desperate economic plight of Britain, is 
good. After that the author goes quite 
mad. His indictment of the English 
people is ferocious out of all cess. No 
doubt there has been a good deal of 
moral relaxation since the war; the new- 
rich and the British Bolsheviks are dis- 
gusting tribes. But there is no such 
general degradation as the lugubrious 
gentleman depicts. No, the Gentleman 
With a Duster has gone mad. Unfortu- 
nately, he is not in the small class of 
interesting literary madmen. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE. By Charles Evans 
Hughes. Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 


A collection of the most important 
addresses (twenty-two in number) made 
by Mr. Hughes during his four years 
(1920-4) as Secretary of State. Most 
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“The Greatest Cause 
of Cancer,” said Sir Ar- 


buthnot Lane, King’s Surgeon, 
of London, in his address before 


New York’s physicians, Nov. 25, “is intes- 
tinal stasis (constipation).” 


Dr. Bainbridge, as toastmaster, referred to 
the guest’s high standing as an abdominal 
surgeon, calling him the “greatest living 
teacher of surgery.” In responding, Sir Ar- 
buthnot dwelt on the modern realization of 
the outstanding menace of delayed food 
residue in the 28 feet of intestinal tract, 
much of it putrefactive material, that fre- 
quently infects the blood stream, bringing 
in its train an alarming series of diseases 
and dangerous symptoms, one of which is 
cancer. He said in Great Britain five mill- 
ion of the present population will die of 
this disease, unless preventive measures, 
easily inaugurated, are promptly adopted. 
To that end a New Health Society has been 
organized in England. 


Sir Arbuthnot himself has recently pub- 
lished a book on Intestinal Stasis (consti- 
pation) that has received much favorable 
comment, and a similar book that has 
evoked the widest commendation, judging 
by its very large sales and testimonials, 
The Lazy Colon, has also been recently 
published in this country, being a digest of 
the newer methods in the treatment of this 
easily controlled condition. 


The president of a large corporation of 
New York and New London, Conn., in or- 
dering six additional books, says: “I intend 
to give the six additional copies to friends. 
The book is so sensible and full of helpful 
information clearly presented that I think 
it will be prized in any home.” 


Not a health book in the ordinary sense but 
written on wholly new lines of prevention 
and relief as derived from international 
authorities, including Sir Arbuthnot Lane. 
Authoritative, interesting, simple language, 
full of detailed direction. Many unsolicited 
testimonials. 


Judge E. H. Gary, head of U. S. Steel: ‘“‘It is a 
fine piece of work and I congratulate you.” 


Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University, N. Y.: 
“T read the book with much interest, parts of it 
several times. You have rendered us all a ser- 
vice by making this material available.’’ 


S. S. McClure, Editor McClure’s Maggzine: “One 
of the most informative books I have read in a 
long time.”’ 

Amherst College, Dept. Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation: “I shall use the book as collateral reading 
for my class in Hygiene.’”’ Signed by Prof. Paul 
C. Phillips. 

Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and au- 
thor: “Sat up most of last night reading this 
delightful and masterly book.”’ 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek Sanitarium: ‘The 
authors are to be congratulated on producing this 
excellent work, which will no doubt have a large 
sale.”’ 


Partial list of 37 Chapter titles: Biggest Dividends 
in Life Vaid by a Healthy Colon; Putrefaction in 
the Colon; Surprising Theories of Water Drinking: 
Mysteries of the Intestine Revealed by X-Ray; 
Some Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; Star- 
tling Theories of Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine 
Tells; Hardening of the Arteries and Blood Pres- 
gure: Purgatives—Their Proper and Improper Use: 
Mineral Oil as a Laxative; Bran or Agar, Which? 
The Ounce of Prevention; Greatest Menace of All; 
Intelligent Use of the Enema; The Coated Tongue 
—Its Cause and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the 
Long-Sought Remedy? New Light on Longevity: 
Prominent Authorities on Good Complexion and 
Loss of Hair; A Bad Colon; Bad Teeth. 


Reminder, to be cut out for memo, in order- 
ing to-day. Authors, Charles M. Campbell 
and A. K. Detwiller, M.D. Price $2.25 at 
all bookstores. By mail $2.39. Europe, 
$2.50. Educational Press, Dept. 5, 36 West 
[Advertisement] 
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Send for this Booklet 


It tells about the HAND 
most interesting of ae 
all home occupa- 

tions — the art of , 


Hand-Weaving 


Beautiful draperies, delightful rugs, table 
linen, and dress fabrics of individual charm can 
all be woven at home on a hand-loom. And 
it is not slow work—one may weave a whole 
dress with elaborate decorations in less time 
than it takes to embroider a simple collar and 
cuff set! 

Though it requires no long training nor 
special ability, weaving is creative work of the 
highest order. Moreover, there is profit as well 
as pleasure in the work if one chooses. 

By joining the Shuttle-Craft weavers, whose 
circle extends from Maine to Southern Cali- 
fornia and from Seattle to Miami, you too 
may have a share in the great modern revival 
of our beautiful old American art, and will be 
enabled to make things as lovely and as lasting 
as the treasured Colonial textiles. 

The Shuttle-Craft service 
supplies equipment, instruc- 
tions, patterns, and weaving 
materials, and we also send 
? out a monthly news-letter to 
©. subscribers. Send ten cents 
for our booklet and full in- 
formation. 


MARY M. ATWATER 
THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., Inc. 














14Q Ash Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
220 RRR 
Across the Atlantic 








FRANCE ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


4} ~~ Joint Service of the United Amer- 
ican Lines and Hamburg-American Line 
maintains a splendid fleet of steamers sailing 
between American and European ports: 


The RESOLUTE and RELIANCE, re- 
nowned cruising ships, exceedingly popular 
with summer tourists to Europe—the 
DEUTSCHLAND, ALBERT BALLIN and 
HAMBURG (new), famous for their steadi- 
ness, even in the heaviest seas—the CLEVE- 
LAND, WESTPHALIA andTHURINGIA, 
popular one-class cabin boats. On all these 
steamers, the traveller finds that outstanding 
quality of service and food, which has been 
famous for seventy-five years. The accom- 
modations are comfortable and luxurious. 
The people are congenial; a crossing is always 
a gala occasion. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) Joint Service with 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market St., San Francisco 
ot local steamship and tourist agents 











of them deal with matters, domestic or 
international, of the highest importance, 
and it is sufficient to say of them all that 
(lucid, incisive, logical, and often pro- 
found) they are worthy of the speaker, 
almost universally admitted to have been 
one of our greatest Secretaries of State 
and to be a lawyer and jurist of the first 
rank. 
The War 


COMMANDING AN AMERICAN ARMY.  Recol- 
lections of the World War. By Major-General 
Hunter Liggett. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2. 


A brief, and for the most part a tech- 
nical, record of the experiences of the 
commander of the First American Army 
in France. An extra-dry recital of names 
of men and places, of dates and figures, 
from which the juice of human interest 
has been carefully squeezed. 


Essays and Criticism 


ALONG THE ROAD. By Aldous Huxley. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


A score of entertaining essays written 
during the interludes of tourist travel in 
Flanders and Italy. His topics range 
from a dissertation on the advantages of 
staying at home to a vivid description of 
the Palio, Siena’s annual pageant, and 
appreciation of such antipodes in art as 
Breughel and the obscure Conxolus. One 
gathers that Mr. Huxley never makes a 
journey on pleasure bent without pack- 
ing in his grip a volume of the Britannica 
to save him from those hours of ennui 
which oppress the British and American 
tourist when surfeited by cathedrals and 
galleries or kept indoors by the weather. 
“With me traveling is frankly a vice,” 
he confesses, and with equal candor pre- 
fers his 10 H.P. Citroen for locomotion 
to shank’s mare or the railway. The 
German Wander-Birds who do Italy on 
foot he admires profoundly, but he does 
not envy them. Mr. Huxley’s humor is 
here of a playful nature. Wit flavors his 
wisdom, but a gentler wit than one might 
expect from the author of “Crome Yel- 
low.” There is nothing sensational in 
the pages of this collection, but as a 
book for the bored tourist it may be 
found to contain virtues not extractable 
from a volume of the Britannica. 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO. -By George Santayana. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 


The poet-scholar plays too obscure a 
role in twentieth-century America. Our 
ears are stunned with literary jazz and 
our eyes blinded with the fireworks of 
publicity. How shall we attend to the 
courteous murmur of this quiet gentle- 
man in his corner, meditative and at 
ease, willing but by no means eager to be 
heard? Yet he has something for us not 
to be had elsewhere among the enter- 
tainers or the earnest ones, clowns or 


ranters or sober publicists. Santayana is. 
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Ar oak on the U. S. Capitol grounds in 


Washington. Perfect healing of new 
bark over Davey cement filling 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
live and work 
in your vicinity 


Nearly 600 Davey Tree 
Surgeons are constantly 
at work saving the trees 
of more than 10,000 clients 
a year between Boston 
and Kansas City, and 
Canada tothe Gulf. Some 
of them live near you and 
are quickly and easily 
available. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 
578 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections 
as follows: New York, Albany, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal. 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 


Reg. 
I. S. 
Pat. Of. 











THE DAVEY TREE WSS=4 
EXPERT CO., Inc. JOHN DAVEY 
578 City Bank Bldg. zee Surgery 
Kent, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, please have your 
local representative examine my trees 
and advise’ me as to their condition 
and needs, 
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Cocoa 
a Man's Drink 
| Heath 


in Every 


4 | Drop 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Has a full rich flavor deli- 
cious to the taste; it is in- 
vigorating and sustaining. 
Henry C. Sherman, Professor of Food 
Chemistry, Columbia University, in his 
book “‘ Food Products” says: “*Cocoa, 


in addition to the stimulating 
property, due to the alkaloid 








ofp 
| “G9 = theobromine, and the flavor 
ws which makes it popular 






both as a beverage and in 
confectionery, has a con- 
siderable food value.” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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Established 1780 
| DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Monrtreat, CANADA 


i ' Booklet of Choice Recipes 
sent free 





REG US PAT OFF. 











Cough-Colds 


[t IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 
** Used 
while 
you 
sleep’’ 





Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 

ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 

For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 

ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 

Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 31C. 

Sold by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 

















not one hundred per cent American ac- 
cording to Ku Klux standards. After 
many years’ service at Harvard, he chose 
to make his home in Paris; since which 
time (a dozen years ago) “Who’s Who 
in America” has placed him definitely on 
the shelf. We are always hearing of 
English novelists who find most of their 
audience in America; George Santayana 
is chiefly valued in France and England. 

These “Dialogues in Limbo” were first 
printed, and warmly received, in Eng- 
land. They are in the classic tradition 
of the “Imaginary Conversations” and 
‘Dialogues of the Dead.” In these sev- 
eral discourses we listen to the shades of 
Democritus, Alcibiades, Aristippus the 
Cyrenaic, Dionysius the Tyrant, Socra- 
tes, and Avicenna; and to the spirit of a 
certain Stranger still living on earth, who 
is obviously the shade of Santayana him- 
self. Here we may find urbane and 
philosophical discussion of diverse mat- 
ters, from madness to self-government, 
and from the vivisection of a mind to the 
“secret of Aristotle.” Our enjoyment of 
the book hangs upon our relish for the 
Santayana personality, its lambent wit, 
its fruitful irony. It is in our taste for 
that aura or perfume of which we hear 
in the opening dialogue, “The Scent of 
Philosophies:” “So a soul vibrating in 
harmony with the things that nourish 
and solicit her has an aura which, with- 
out spreading any sharp odor, refreshes 
every creature that inhales it, causing the 
nostrils and the breast to expand joy- 
fully, as if drinking in the sea-breeze or 
the breath of the morning.” 


Music 
ON THE TRAIL OF NEGRO FOLK-SONGS. By 
Dorothy Scarborough. The Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. $3.50. 


In “On The Trail of Negro Folk- 
Songs,” Dorothy Scarborough, assisted 
by Ola Lee Gulledge, offers a very inter- 
esting study of a subject well worthy 
of serious consideration. ‘“Folk-Songs” 
says the author, “are shy, elusive things. 
If you wish to capture them, you have 
to steal up behind them, unbeknownst, 
and sprinkle salt on their tails.” Despite 
this shyness, which is characteristic of 
other folk-songs besides those of the 
Negro, Miss Scarborough has captured 
many of the lyrics of slavery days—songs 
not composed, but inherited and handed 
down by vocal tradition for many gen- 
erations. Miss Scarborough divides her 
subject into eight classifications; the 
most interesting and novel is that chap- 
ter devoted to “The Blues,” “that pecu- 
liar, barbaric sort of melody, with its 
irregular rhythm, its lagging briskness, 
its mournful liveliness of tone,” which 
has comparatively recently made its ap- 
pearance north of Mason and Dixon’s 


The Outlook for 


Line. For the introduction here of this 
form of folk-song W. C. Handy is re- 
sponsible, a music publisher in New 
York, the descendant of slaves “who 
stole their education and learned to 
figure in the ashes.” According to this 
authority, this form of music represents 
the Negro’s capacity for quick recovery 
from disaster to irresponsible gayety. 
Miss Scarborough prints a great many of 
these songs, in some cases with the musi- 
cal notes as well as the words, and the 
absence of any literary skill shows that 
none of them is the work of the profes- 
sional song-writer. The volume is one 
that deserves to be highly prized by 
those interested in either the Negro race 
or the native music of this country. 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICANA, By Milton Waldman. 
& Co., New York. $5. 


Mr. Waldman ranges from the writ- 
ten records of Columbus and the other 
early discoverers, through the basic docu- 
ments of the histories of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
and down to the story of the conspicu- 
ous rare books of Irving, Bryant, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Lowell, Whittier, and some 
of the minor men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Setting the stage for his introduc- 
tion of the writings of the first venturers, 
he sweepingly pictures the restless, brill- 
iant fifteenth century, when it was neces- 
sary for Europe to find an outlet for her 
energy lest she blow herself to pieces. 
“She had accumulated knowledge and 
wealth unprecedented for a thousand 
years, found to her hand a trained body 
of mariners and geographers of a quality 
unknown even in antiquity. . . . Every- 
thing was ready for the creation of a new 
history—even an extraordinary body of 
historians to write it. And, what is more, 
an instrument had been devised forty 
years earlier for the recording of this his- 
tory as the history of no previous epoch 
was or could have been recorded.” In 
other words, it was the invention of the 
art of printing about 1450 that enabled 
Columbus, returning from the discovery 
of America, to found a history instead of 
inaugurating a legend. : 

Pages perhaps as illuminating as any 
in the book are those pages devoted to 
the story of Poe’s “Tamerlane.” The 
book, published in Boston in 1827, was a 
lost book for more than half a century. 
The first known copy came to light in 
London about 1884. Since then three 
more copies have been discovered. In 
piecing out the story Mr. Waldman ven- 
tures into the realm of conjecture. The 
printer of “Tamerlane, and Other Poems, 
by a Bostonian,” was Calvin F.''S. 
Thomas, a young man about the same 
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For Your 
Southern Trip 


Spalding golf balls that 

give distance and dura- 

bility; ; drivers that | 
“pack a wallop”; ; mash- 





pin; shoes, golf hose, 
sweaters, neckties, caps 


followers of the “royal 
and ancient” game. 


Dimple or mesh. The 


duced . . . Each, 85e 


Spalding “ Kro-Flite ” 
Durability plus. Each, 85¢ 
Spalding “ Registered ” 
ood Clubs. A perfectly 
matched pair. Driver and | 
Brassie . . . Set, $30 
a os “ Kro - Flite ” 
rons. Play birdies with 
Kro-Flites . . Each, $6 


“Chosen by Champions” 





Chicago San Francisco 
and all principal cities 





In writing 











ies to roll °em up to the l 


—- everything for the 


The “ Spalding” | 


longest golf ball ever pro- l 





age as Poe, who had then gone to Bos- 
ton to join the army. Mr. Waldman’s 
theory is that Poe had promised to bear 
the cost of publication, probably count- 
ing upon financial aid from his adopted 
father, Mr. Allan; that Thomas, before 
binding the sheets, demanded his money, 
and when it was not forthcoming, sold 
the sheets as old paper. The four extant 
copies, according to the theory, were 
among the few which were sent to the 
reviewers, or turned over to Poe to use 
in soliciting sales. 


Notes on New Books 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO GOD. By Floyd L. Dar- 
row. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $2.50. 

: This book endeavors to show that belief 

in facts of modern science does not inter- 

fere with religious faith. 

HAND-READING TODAY. By Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

All about palmistry—a “science” almost 
as amusing and fully as harmless as mak- 
ing fudge, with the same penalty if you 
take too much of it. 

IN OUR TIME. By Ernest Hemingway. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2. 

Short stories. 

WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS, By J. Ram- 
say MacDonald. ‘The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. $3. 

Essays by the former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, partly about his travels and 
partly about political events and personali- 
ties. 

THE COMING FAITH. By R. F. Foster. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. §$2. 

The famous authority on bridge writes a 
serious book on religion and life. 

THE MASTER AND HIS FRIENDS. By H. A. 
Wilson. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
$1.75. 

A story of the life of Christ written from 
the point of view of two children who lived 
in his time and knew him. 

TWENTY MILES OUT. Indéiscretions of a Com- 
muter’s Wife. By Herself. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.25. 

A brief and pleasant book about life in 
the country. 

THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL OR THE ANGLO- 
SAXON. By Samuel Albert Brown. The 
Boyer Printing and Advertising Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

To prove that the Anglo-Saxon or Nordic 
people are the direct descendants of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. 

THE ee ee af GOVERNMENT TO INDUS- 
TRY. By M. Requa. The Macmillan Com- 
a New York. 2. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By 
Charles A. Ellwood. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $3. 

An introduction to sociological theory by 
the Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Missouri. 

JOSEPHINE, NAPOLEON’S EMPRESS. By C. S. 
Forester. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $4 

Napoleon slew a million men; he di- 
vorced one woman. Women easily forgive 
him for the dead men, but never for the 
divorced woman. 
> By C. Harold Smith. D. Appleton 

& Co., New York. $2.50. 
“A true romance of the South Seas.” 


SEX AT CHOICE. By Mrs. Monteith Erskine. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 

This book, so says the jacket, tells women 
how to regulate the sex of their children. 
Perhaps it does. Mr. Dooley once knew a 
man who wrote such a book, and left six 
unmarried daughters. 

LEWIS MILLER. By Ellwood Hendrick. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The life of a designer and inventor of 
harvesting machinery who was also one of 
the founders of Chautauqua. 

MODERN MISSIONS IN MEXICO. By W. Reg- 
inald Wheeler, Dwight H. Day, and James B. 
Rodgers. The Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 

Protestant missions in Columbia and 
Venezuela. 
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eMardi 
at Gis 


New Orleans 





On Your Way to 
California 


LL the gorgeous revelry of 
France and old Madrid, 
joyous, carefree and colorful— 
a tale from the Arabian Nights 
which comes to life each year in 
America’s most fascinating city. 


See it without fail this year 
from February 11th to 16th, on 
your way to California via the 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Asplendid, de luxe dailytrain New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco. Stopovers at New Orleans allowed 
on all tickets via Sunset Route. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient 
service for the 120-mile motor side trip 
over the famous Apache Trail and for the 
marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York 
165 Broadway 
New Orleans 


Chicago 
35 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Houston 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. oan Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles n Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. a. Pacific Bldg. 


Sg 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
‘eS ERESIONE 
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This Handy 
Investment 
Record 


saves unnecessary trips 
to your safe deposit box 
and quickly furnishes 
complete information— 
amounts, interest dates, 
maturities, prices, taxa- 
ble ‘status, etc., of your 
investment holdings. 

It is made in loose-leaf form 

so that pages may be added 


as required—the pocket size 
is handy and compact. 


Included is a bond interest 
table, also a chart of informa- 
tion on all issues of Liberty 
Bonds. 


Income Tax Data 
Ts Readily Available 


when you use the conven- 
ient forms provided in this 
loose-leaf booklet for re- 
cording purchases and sates 
of securities, income de- 
rived, tax provisions, etc. 


Write for our 


“Loose Leaf Security Record,” OL-16 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 











HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


security. 


special service. 


New York, N. Y. 


of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any one inquirer. 
should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, 


The Outlook for 


Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard 
investment securities, but cannot undertake to advise the purchase of any specific 
It will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting from expert 
investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this 
The Financial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 


All letters 





FEW weeks ago a highly specu- 

lative spirit in the stock markets 

of the country was suddenly 
checked and stocks began to tumble 
back. What had happened was that the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank had raised 
the rediscount rate. A tremor shot 
through the brokerage houses and thou- 
sands of customers sold out. Within a 
fortnight or so stocks had begun to climb 
again, and at this writing it looks as if 
former prices were to be equaled, if not 
exceeded. 

All this is prefatory to the remark that 
there is a current and persistent belief 
that money rates have a most important 
effect on the prices of stocks and on stock 
speculation. This belief we have echoed 
in these pages from time to time, and for 
this reason we hasten to call attention to 
a recent study * which, on the basis of an 
examination of over fifty years’ records, 
shows that stock speculation is not con- 
trolled by money rates. “We have ex- 
amined,” say the authors, “both the 
statistical evidence and the theoretical 
foundations of the doctrine that stock 
prices are controlled by short-time inter- 
est rates and call-loan rates, and have 
found no support for the doctrine. We 
do not contend that there is no relation- 


| ship between these markets, but we feel 


certain ‘that interest rates are only one 
of the many factors which determine 
the course of prices in the stock mar- 
ket.” 

This study is too long and too intri- 
cate, although simply put throughout, to 
analyze critically here. We shall there- 
fore merely summarize some of its more 
important points. The reader should see 
the book itself. 

The first striking point is that when, 
for years before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System, there was a se- 
ries of very definite seasons in call-money 
rates, the record of the New York Stock 
Exchange reveals no corresponding sea- 
sonal fluctuations in stock exchange 
prices. The call-money seasons, roughly, 


Owens 


1 Interest Rates and Stock Speculation. 
The 





and Hardy, of the Institute of Economics. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Interest Rates and Speculation 


were as follows: Low rates from the first 
of the year to the middle of February: 
rising rates till April or May; weakening 
rates to a “genuine depression” in June 
and July; rates rising to a peak in Octo- 
ber during the crop-moving season, and a 
high level till about January. 

The theory which this book attacks 
assumes that variations in call-money 
rates cause variations in stock specula- 
tion. “The decline of the rate of inter- 
est is said to be the signal for increased 
activity on the part of speculators. These 
speculators, so we are told, hasten to 
take advantage of the cheap money by 
borrowing funds with which to purchase 
stocks.” And leading economists are 
quoted to prove that such actually is the 
theory. 

Facts have a pleasant—or is it an 
unpleasant ?—way of knocking theories 
which are not firmly based into cocked 
hats. ; 

Records were examined for forty-two 
years to see if any relationship could be 
found between month-to-month changes 
in call-loan rates and stock prices. If 
the theory were sound, such a relation- 
ship should appear, perhaps not in every 
case, but at least in a majority of cases. 
The results were these: In thirty-eight 
years the call-loan rate declined from 
December to January. In fourteen of 
these years stock prices went up, in 
fifteen they went down, and in nine years 
they showed no change. The theory de- 
mands that a fall in call money should 
shoot prices up. They didn’t inevitably 
go up. Again, in thirty-three years call- 
loan rates declined in February, but 
stocks, instead of going up in thirty-three 
years, went up in only sixteen years. 
These results are similar to those dis- 
closed for all the months of the year. 
The authors say: 

“All these tests show a pronounced 
seasonal movement in call-loan rates, 
with the seasons of high and low rates 
the same in all periods. On the other 
hand, no test made for any period shows 
a seasonal movement of interest rates in 
stock prices. We conclude, therefore, 
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that seasonal movements in interest rates 
do not cause seasonal movements in 
stock prices.” 

Similarly, a study of call-loan rates 
and stock prices over long periods or 
cycles failed to show the clear and defi- 
nite relation which the commonly ac- 
cepted theory demands. 

For instance, in the depressed money 
market from 1873 it took four years be- 
fore stock prices began a major advance. 
In other periods of cheap money, stocks 
were also cheap; in some they were high. 
In all, taken as a continuous whole, no 
relationship was found. 

“Of the fifteen major recoveries of 
stock prices between 1872 and 1922, 
only eight were immediately preceded by 
periods of low call-loan rates. The 
lengths of these periods varied from two 
months to twenty months. Two recov- 
eries began a short time before call rates 
became low. One began in a month of 
high rates following close after periods of 
low rates. Four were neither imme- 
diately preceded nor immediately fol- 
lowed by periods of low rates. In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that five periods 
of low rates for call loans began and 
ended without any improvement in stock 
prices. Clearly low rates are not neces- 
sary for an advance in stock prices; nor 
are they always followed by an ad- 
vance.” 

The classic reason given for the sup- 
posed relation between cheap money and 
dear stocks is this: Cheap money means 
that people can borrow at little cost, 
buying with borrowed money dividend- 
paying stocks and making at least the 
difference between, say, 2 per cent and 
6 per cent. Thousands of people un- 
doubtedly “get into the market” for this 
reason, and thousands stay out when 
money rates are so high as to make the 
margin too small for apparent profit. 

This idea is carefully examined by the 
authors, with disastrous results: 

Suppose, they say, a trader buys 100 
shares of stock for $100 each when cal! 
money is 2 per cent. Suppose he holds 
these stocks two months. Suppose, 
lastly, that the market does not move, so 
that his only profit is the difference be- 
tween the call-money rate and the divi- 
dend rate. How much does he get? 

The answer is not the difference be- 
tween 2 and 6 per cent on $10,000 for 
two months. If it was, it could be found 
by subtracting $33.34 (call-money cost) 
from $100 (two months’ dividends), or 
$66.66. There are expenses connected 
with buying and selling stocks which the 
amateur often overlooks. He must pay 
a broker’s commission when he buys and 
another when he sells. In this case he 
will pay a total commission of $30. He 





53 YEARS of Proven Safety 


Confidence in Smith Bonds Is World-Wide 





Select these time-tested investments 


for your January funds 


TT F, H. Smith Company, 
founded in January 1873, has 
now completed 53 years of continu- 
ous service in the field of first mort- 
gage investments without loss to 
any investor. This means that 
throughout more than half a century 
the men and women who 
have put their money into 
the first mortgage invest- 
ments sold by this house 
have known but one result 
—perfect safety. 


Behind Smith Bonds there 
is now a record of no loss 
to any investor in 53 years. 


Smith Bonds are owned by 

investors in every state in the 
United States and in 30 countries 
and territories abroad. This world- 
wide confidence in Smith Bonds is 
the result of 53 years of proven 
safety—5s3 years in which every cent 
of principal or interest has been paid 





promptly on the date due; 53 years 
of freedom from worry, delay or loss 
to any investor. 

Smith Bonds, therefore, are safe 
bonds. They are the ideal invest- 
ment for any man or woman whose 
first consideration is safety. 


For your January funds, 
Smith Bonds give you this 
preven safety of 53 years 
with the liberal interest 
rate of 7%. You may in- 
vest any amount in $1,000, 
$500 or $100 denomina- 
tions, and youhaveachoice 
of maturities from two 

* years toten years. Our new 
booklet, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety,” and the 1926 edition 
of our Investment Savings Plan 
booklet, “‘How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income,” will be mailed 
to you upon receipt of your name 
and address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—PITTSBURGH—MINNEAPOLIS —, 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


In writing to the above advertiser, please mention The Outlook 
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Mortgages. 


1. Each issue offered by The Baltimore 
Trust Company is the direct obligation 
of some well-established Mortgage Com- 
pany with adequate capital, which The 
Baltimore Trust Company represents 
as bankers. 


2. Under the investment standards es- 
tablished by The Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany, each issue is secured by first mort- 
gages made usually for not more than 
one-half the value of the property and in 
no case for more than 60%, the valua- 
tion being determined by at least two 
independent appraisals. 

3. Each mortgage is guaranteed as to 
principal and interest, except as to 
title by the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company (resources over 
$41,000,000). 

4. Each mortgage 1s guaranteed as to 
title by the New York Title & Mortgage 
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Banks, Trustees, Corporations 
and Individual Investors 


—_ Baltimore Trust Company, after thorough investigation, 
offers and recommends for January investment several new 
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Orders for these bonds may be placed with your own bank or banker; or with The 
Baltimore Company, Inc., 52 Cedar Street, New York, N.Y.; or sent to the Main 
Office of The Baltimore Trust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Write for Booklet No. | 7 
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Company (resources over $16,000,000) 
or by some other title company approved 
by The Baltimore Trust Company and 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 
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5. Mortgages on all single-use build- 
ings, such as hotels, theaters and apart- 
ment structures, are excluded. 


6. The Baltimore Trust Company, or 
some other bank or trust company, ap- 
proved by the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, is Trustee of each 
issue. 


7. $500 and $1,000 bonds of any avail- 
able issue or maturity (1, 2, 3, 4, § and 
10 years) are sold at par and accrued 
interest to yield 6%. 

8. All issues provide for the refund of 
any State tax up to 44 mills in any one 
year. 
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FACTS FOR 


INVESTORS 


The Outlook’s Financial Service Department is at 
the disposal of all Outlook readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding and 
reporting information service which aims to help 
the investor, small or large, solve his own problems. 


We are serving hundreds. 


May we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial Service Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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must also pay a Federal and a State 
transfer tax, which in this case amount 
to $4. The total of these expenses plus 
interest make $67.34. As dividends for 
two months are $100, the net profit on 
the transaction is $32.66, or about 33 
cents a share! 

Is the hope of getting such a profit the 
prime motive of the trader or speculator 
in purchasing stocks? According to the 
theory, it should be. According to the 
facts, it is not; and according to the lit- 
tle expense account just given, if it is, it 
is a very foolish and short-sighted mo- 
tive. 

With bonds, as the authors do not 
point out, the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. Bonds do not respond to the ebb 
and flow of call money, but, being pri- 
marily interest obligations, they do show 
a close connection with interest rates. 

This book leaves unanswered the per- 
haps unanswerable question, What is the 
cause or what are the causes of increases 
and decreases in stock prices? It sug- 
gests, however, a cause to take the place 
of the one thus discarded. It is this: 
Not cheap call money with consequent 
small profit from the spread between cal! 
rates and dividend rates, but the hope, 
the belief, sometimes the conviction, that 
prices will materially appreciate, deter- 
mines the volume of stock speculation, 
and hence, in a measure, the increase in 
stock prices. A man who borrows money 
to buy a stock is after a profit from the 
rise in the stock. If he can make a little 
in the event of no rise, so much to the 
good. But what really motivates him is 
the expectation of a five, ten, fifteen, or 
higher-point profit. He may not get it: 
but that is what drives him to go after it. 

W. L. S. 





From Inquiring Readers 


pee this department is attempting 
to concentrate on standard Ameri- 
can investments we have been unable to 
analyze certain European investment 
situations for our readers, as we would 
like to do. For the benefit of those who 
have been solicited by firms or individ- 
uals distributing Deutsche Handelsbank 
stock, however, we reproduce here part 
of a bulletin issued by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York City telling of 
a preliminary injunction by the Supreme 
Court against H. and B. Wolf & Co., 
Inc., 20 Broad Street: 

This company, “the business of which 
reached an estimated total of $1,000,000 
during the year, has been barred from 
Pennsylvania and has also been the sub- 
ject of a warning issued by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Germany. . . - 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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The business in America of H. and B. 
Wolf & Co., Inc., was done on a country- 
wide scale. It was conducted almost en- 
tirely by mail, so that the collection of 
evidence was slower than where pub- 
lished advertisements and verbal repre- 
sentations to investors are employed. 
Various German securities of uncertain 
value were offered, among them shares of 
the Deutsche Handelsbank, Frankfort- 
on- Main.” 

This bank stock was sold to the 
American public at $2.50 a share as 
against the reported price, in Germany, 
of 2 cents. The profits, even assuming 
high costs, must have been very fair. 





—— professional or otherwise, 
is always whetted at the possibility 
of knowing what somebody else owns. 
We candidly confess that this is one of 
the delights in being a financial editor. 
Personal curiosity has nothing to do with 
the interest thus excited, because we 
never meet our inquiring readers, and 
they never meet us. We discuss matters 
on the broad and safe ground of theory 
and practice. 

Among the most interesting letters re- 
ceived lately is one from a gentleman, 
Mr. A. F. B., whose wife has inherited 
an estate which, at the prices prevailing 
at the time it came to her, September, 
1924, stood as follows: 

American Locomotive preferred, 119, 
American Steel Foundries preferred, 105, 
American Tel. and Tel., 127%, 
American Tobacco preferred, 105, 
American Woolen preferred, 100%, 
Atchison, 10414, 

Atchison preferred,. 9214, 











Central Leather preferred, 49, 

Chicago and N. W. Ry., 62, 

Federal Mining and Smelting preferred, 
50, 

B. F. Goodrich preferred, 80, 

Goodyear preferred, 58, 

Great Northern Ry. preferred, 6674, 

Illinois Central, 11074, 

New York Central, 108, 

Northern Pacific, 651, 

Pacific Oil, 47, 

Pennsylvania R. R., 4434, 

Pressed Steel Car preferred, 73, 

Union Bag and Paper, 42, 

Southern Pacific, 94, 

Union Pacific preferred, 7634, 

U.S. Rubber first preferred, 88, 

N. Y., N. H., and H. R. R., 24%. 


In no case is there more than 26 
shares of any one stock; in none, less 
than three. The total is nearly 225 
shares. At present prices, as the owner 
Points out, “everything shows a profit 
except American Woolen preferred.” 

Now for the problem. Evidently the 
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BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
SHORT TERM NOTES 








| ‘Two | 
| incomes are | 
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| better than 
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one 





Earning years 


should be 
INVESTING years 


LAN for two incomes—one from salary, 

one from good bonds. Set aside a 
definite portion of the salary check regularly 
for bond investment and _ re-invest the 
income. Then, when emergencies arise or 
salary earnings cease, the bond income will 
be there to fall back upon. 


Our offices in more than fitty leading 
cities are ready to help you work out a 
definite “get. ahead’”’ program and to 
recommend well-secured bonds suited to 
your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 










Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities throughout the world 
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Shrewd Investors 
Buy High Grade 
Southern Bonds 


S interest rates con- 
tinue their gradual 
decline investors en- 
counter increasing 
difficulty in finding 
securities in the great 
financial centers which 
combine with a satis- 
factory interest the 
factors of safety upon 
which they have 
learned to insist. 




















In greater numbers, far- 
sighted investors are 
seeking well protected 
investments in sections 
of the country where 
more rapid develop- 
ment supports more 
liberal interest rates on 
securities whose sound- 
ness meets every test. 
The resulting geo- 
graphical diversifica- 
tion is a further advan- 
tage recognized by all 
authorities on invest- 
ment, 


Caldwell & Company has 
been recognized for 
many years by experienced 
individual and institutional 
investors as a primary source 
of high grade securities un- 
derwritten in accordance 
with the most conservative 
safeguards, and distributed 
at liberal interest rates re- 
flecting the demand for 
capital in the substantial 
development of the South. 


























Send your 
namean 

address for a 
comp limen. 
tary copy of 
this bx ok. 

















Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 






Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 







1420 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











owner is not dependent on these stocks 
for income. But he asks these questions: 
Are there too many rails? Is there too 
much rubber stock? Outside N. Y., 
N. H., and H. R. R., is there anything 
in the list really speculative? How 
about Federal Mining and Smelting? 
Would you advise buying more American 
Tobacco preferred, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, Atchison preferred, Union 
Pacific preferred, Illinois Central, or 
American Locomotive preferred? 

Our answer, which may interest others, 
was this: 

“We have carefully examined the list 
of securities submitted, and would con- 
sider them to be, on the whole, good 
securities and well diversified. 

“Federal Mining and Smelting is not 
a dividend-paying stock at this time and 
is not earning very much. 

“Pacific Oil and Lead we cannot get 
much information about. 

“Replying more specifically to your 
questions: 

“1. We would not consider that there 
are too many rails on the list in view of 
their quality. 

“2. The total amount of rubber stock 
in this list is not large, but it should 
always be remembered that this industry 
is subject to vagaries which make it 
sometimes a little disquieting to hold 
rubber stock. 

“3. As to Federal Mining and Smelt- 
ing, I think it is a good principle not to 
hold on to something which does not pay 
dividends, and about which little infor- 
mation is available. Since you can sell 
it at a profit, why not do so? 

“4, Outside of .the stocks you mention 
there are none which we would consider 
distinctly speculative. 

“5. Should you sell some of your 
stocks, we would suggest reinvesting the 
proceeds in something not already on 
your list. This will give you much 
wider diversification. 

“We would like to call your attention 
to the fact that at least half this list is 
preferred stocks, which rarely, because 
of the fact that they are often callable, 
can rise in price as much as common 
stocks. .We would consider that changes 
in your list may well be made from time 
to time in the preferreds. 

“American Telephone and Telegraph 
we would consider a good investment 
stock and entirely safe. The company 
has such a position in this field that there 
is every expectation of the maintenance 
of dividends and of high yield.” 

We have reported this little excursion 
into investment analysis at some length 
because it interested us exceedingly. We 
trust it will interest and profit others. 


‘The Outlook for 


FN peor stock-selling game has been 
stopped by the New York State 
authorities, acting under the Martin 
Act. The Supreme Court has signed an 
order directing the Parker Axle and 
Products Company, Parker Axles, Inc., 
and the National Safety Brake Corpora- 
tion to show%ause why their stock-selling 
activities should not halt and alleged 
fraudulent practices be stopped. 

The New York Better Business Bu- 
reau reviews the case thus: 

“Tn 1920 the Parker Axle and Prod- 
ucts Company was organized in New 
York with a capital stock of 300,000 
shares preferred and 300,000 common of 
$10 par value. It was licensed to manu- 
facture ‘multiple disc axles’ under patents 
said to have been obtained by Parker in 
1919. Over $300,000 was realized on 
stock sales, the Attorney-General alleged. 

“After a year, in 1921, Parker Axles, 
Inc., a Delaware corporation, was organ- 
ized. It took over the patent rights. 
The capitalization consisted of $3,000,- 
000 of preferred and $9,000,000 of com- 
mon stock, par value $10. Sales of stock 
under this incorporation are alleged to 
have been over $125,000. 

“Parker was president of both of these 
companies. They were followed by the 
National Safety Brake Corporation, of 
Delaware, on June 27, 1924. The inven- 
tor was engineer of this company, which 
authorized the issuance of 100,000 
shares of no par value. He transferred 
the manufacturing license to it. About 
$50,000 of stock was sold, no commercial 
production was made, and again the 
license was withdrawn. At this point the 
active interest of the Attorney-General 
was enlisted in these operations.” 

7” this department on November 23 

we told the story of a man who, 
through failure to make a will, indirectly 
after his death involved his.estate in con- 
siderable difficulty. Commenting on this 
paragraph, Mr. C. P. Mayfield, of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, makes this suggestion, which we 
pass on as solid food for thought: 

“How much simpler the whole matter 
would have been if Mr. A and Mr. B 
had had an agreement drawn and de- 
posited with the stock in a safe-deposit 
box. Suppose that agreement had been 
an absolute contract of sale, empowering 
the survivor to transfer that stock to his 
own account at the death of the other 
for a fixed consideration. 

“And then suppose those two men 
should have each been insured by the 
corporation to cover their liability for the 
purchase of the stock under the agree- 
ment. Each one could then by will dis- 


tn writing to the above advertiser, please mention The Outlook 
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pose Of his estate as he saw fit. The 
widow, in any case, would have cash. 
The survivor would have complete con- 
trol of the business, with the stock as an 
asset rather than as a liability. 

“All this could have been accomplished 
automatically by the death of Mr. A. 
No lawyers would have been necessary, 
no executors would be required, and the 
cost would have been just as much a part 
of that firm’s overhead as its fire insur- 
ance or any production charge. 

“That is the modern way and the mes- 
sage we are trying to spread, not for 
Fidelity Mutual, not even for insurance 
in general, but for hard-working business 
men—yes, and widows.” 





pe one in Chicago was curious to 
know why the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron 5s of 1943 are selling around 90, 
while Colorado Industrial Company 5s of 
1934 are around 83, “when the former 
guarantees the latter both as to interest 
and principal.” We endeavored to ex- 
plain as follows: 

“In the first place, a guaranteed 
bond is never as good as a first-mort- 
gage bond.” (There are exceptions, of 
course.) “In this case the Colorado 
Industrial Company’s bonds are guaran- 
teed by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, and are hence in a slightly 
weaker position. In the second place, 
Colorado Fuel and Iron bonds are se- 
cured by the first mortgage on over 
32,000 acres of coal lands, including the 
only anthracite west of Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with coke ovens and yards in 
several cities, as against the Industrial 
Company’s bonds, which are secured by 













a first mortgage on 83,000 acres of min- 
eral and frontage lands, in all likelihood 
not so well developed, as well as by 
leaseholds and bonds. The difference in 
price which you mention is a little bit 
large, but to our minds not extraordi- 
nary.” 

We might have added that bonds and 
stocks often sell “out of line”—that is, 
for%ither more or less than their real 
value, and that the reason for this phe- 


nomenon is impossible to find. 
A READER in Pennsylvania has asked 

us for a report about a certain 
finance company of which he holds a few 
shares. In this particular case there was 
little that could be said beyond pointing 
out that the success of such concerns de- 
pends not only on the management but 
on general business conditions, and par- 
ticularly on the judgment exercised in 
buying commercial paper. We do not 
consider such a stock an investment for 
the average person, unless the concern is 








bond. 
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surety companies in the wor 





An Unconditional Guarantee 


Backed By $36,000,000 


HE 6% Collateral Trust Bonds of the Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company are secured by first mortgages on which the payment of 
principal and interest is guaranteed unconditionally by the Maryland 
Casualty Company. Its certificate as Guarantor is endorsed on each 


The Maryland Casualty Commete is one of the largest and strongest 
Its last financial statement shows 
capital and surplus of $10,575,279 and cotal resources of $36,208,124. 


The guaranteed first mortgages are deposited with the Maryland Trust 
Company, whichis the Trustee for each issue of SECURITY BONDS. 


Its certificate as Trustee is endorsed on each bond. 
Security Bonds are eligible as investments for National Banks, 
Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. Maturities one, two, three, four and five years. 


Write to any of the following investment bankers for Booklet No. 13, : 


J.A.W.Iglehart & Co. 
102 St. PauL STREET = BALTIMORE, Mp. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.- WILKES BARRE, PA.- CLARKSBURG,W.VA. 
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Bodell& Company __ Harrison, Smith & Co. 
NEW YORK - BOSTON King, Blackburn & Co. NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA 











©®reat Painters 


and Cheir Famous 
Bible Jictures 


A gallery of 100 of the greatest 
pictures ever painted. 


A dictionary of biography of the 
world’s greatest artists. 


A sweeping panorama of the Bible 
_ story — illustrating the Book of 
Books from Genesis to Revelation. 


been a more remarkable group of paint- 

ings collected in one volume. Here in 
a single book is the amazing story of the Old 
and New Testaments recreated as a glowing, 
pictured drama. Here are the beautiful Bible 
themes you love best—the romances, adven- 
tures, mysteries — all transformed into ani- 
mated scenes of gripping reality by the magic 
touch of genius. 

And here, too, are the engrossing biographies 
of the world’s master painters—men whose 
lives were not only filled with trials and bitter 
hardships, but were most colorful and pictur- 
esque. Fiction cannot be made more interest- 
ing than these stories of tremendous efforts in 
the face of poverty, prejudice and the vast 
indifference of the mob, 

224 pages. Printed by the new Aquatone 
process on a soft finish art paper, bound in 
beautiful Tyrian purple covers. 


N ‘tees before in the history of art has there 


Sent for 10 Days’ Free Examination 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 
50 West 47th St., New York 


You may send me, for ten days’ free examination, one 
copy of “ Great Painters and Their Famous Bible Pictures,” 
in Tyrian purple binding. Within that time I shall either 
return the ik and owe you nothing, or keep it for my 
=e send you $5, plus a few cents postage in full pay- 
ment. 


0-1-13-26 
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4\ for Mortgage [ 
4\ Bond Buyers |. 


Whether you have $100, 
$500, $1000, a careful reading of 

vestment Guide” will prove of great 
benefit to you. This book just off the press 
gives valuable facts for investors. It points 
the way to 100% protection and most liberal 
interest return. Write today. 

Merely ask for Booklet 101 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Co, _7 


La Salle & Madison 
























res roeeremmnmemeer mma 
What is the first step 


to Get 8%? 


CLIP AND MAILTHIS COUPON! 
SESE EB RBBB 


# TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


B 
: Without obligating me, please send your 
e 





booklets 
“2% to 4% Extra” and 





“Why Florida First Mortgage Investments 
Pay 8%”’. ® 


s 
Srsect..5—.<::--.. 5 Aa 
F cis ~: .. State.. 601" : 


BEB B BRR RE 


Name..........- 


You will then learn the five rea- 
sons why our money is worth 8% 
in Florida, how you can safelyinvest in 
first mortgage security through this, 
the oldest institution ofits kind in the 
State. You will receive examples 
showing how much you can gain by 
investing at 8% in place of 6% or 4%. 
Mail the coupon now. 

Cs ees |, 5) 
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oYouUse 


them 


bright and working right 


with 3-in-One Oil. 


Red rust and friction 


are the two great tool destroyers. 
3-in-One w+ rust on all metals, plain, polished 


or nickele 
sinks into the pores, forming 
ture can’t penetrate. 


3-in-One is the right lubricant 
saws, light lathes. 


Rub a little on all tools after using. It 


a protective coat that mois- 


for all automatic tools, scroll 


Penetrates to the most remote friction point, 


works out caked grease and dirt ae eo stays in the 


bearings; lubricates perfectly. 


Fine for oil ‘stones, too. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Tool Oil 


Carpenters, machinists, repair men—all tool users—consider 


3-in-One as necessary as hammer or any other tool. 


School teachers use and recommend it. 
enthusiastic about 3-in-One. Try it. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 4 


3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE-&@2°"" sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Trades 
You will be just as 


pt. bottles and 


wen DOW wR 


To save postage, request these on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


130 R, Wie St., New York 
FACTORIES : 
Rahway, N. 3 and Montreal 





HSPOLI 
Br it 1 


~ Lupricates 


| TYPEWRITERS 
1s} BICYCLES 


— 


BT cSNimdve JNdOv 6000 


SEWING ES jz 
my PHONOGRAPHS |, 
RAZORS # STROPS | 
THREE CONE OF co. 











A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
book a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets.laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 

of various chronic maladies. 









The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail-order acivertisement. 
Name and adcdress on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 


e 2) HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PROPER TOOLS 
You wouldn’t use a ten-pound coal shovel 
to spade a two-foot flower-bed— 
Nor a fine embroidery needle to sew up a 
torn carpet. 
Your tool must fit the job. 
CLASSIFIED DOES! 


When you are looking for a hotel or 

tour, real estate, stationery, a position or 
a worker, some unusual delicacy—or what 
are you looking for?—glance through 


THE OUTLOOK’S 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


In writing 
























NYal stele) i lalie)@att-lale)a meses 


FREE Catalogs of an Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (and 
camps) in U US. E pert advice free. Relative standing. 
No 4 (Also etnies of ALL Fuseee ining Schools) 
Write American Schools’ Assoc., 1211-O Times Bldg., 
New York, or 1204-0 Geicons Bldg., Chicago 












SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
District of Columbia 


You Can Manage a TeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and Cotieeshgps 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Peuring Tea For Profits” 
L EWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. N5828 Washington,D.C. 











Massachusetts 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
eae CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 —— Springfield, Mess. 








New Jersey 


VARICK SCHOOL 


East Orange, N. J. 


Every advantage for the nervous child in a small, happy 
home school. Physician’s references. Orange 3276-R. 












large and of proved experience and re- 
sponsibility. 

Financing companies resemble banks 
in some particulars, but, unlike banks, 
they are not subject to the regulation 
and supervision imposed by law for the 
protection of customers and the public. 
In our general credit structure they are 
an important element, serve an impor- 
tant field, asd are by no means to be 
classed among the unnecessary, merely 
money-making schemes which confront 
us every day. But in such companies 
more than in many other types of enter- 
prise there is a peculiar degree of risk 
which most of us do not care to share as 
stockholders—unless we are certain of 
our ground. 





Contributors’ 


Gallery 


Z. GOLDBERG is the associate man- 

* aging editor of “The Day,” the 

National Jewish daily. He was educated 

in the public schools of Michigan and 

Iowa and received his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. 


LEROY MILLER, who has contributed 
¢to The Outiook before, is one of 
those who was lured down to Florida to 
see if conditions there were really as bad 
as they were painted. You can draw your 
own conclusions from his first-hand im- 
pressions, which are published in this 
issue. When he is at home, Mr. Miller 
lives in Parker Ford, Pennsylvania. 


S TANLEY HIGH is assistant secretary of 

the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was 
instrumental in calling the Interdenomi- 
national Student Conference in Evanston 
and presided there. Mr. High is the 
author of “China’s Place in the Sun,” 
“The Revolt of Youth,” and “Europe 
Turns the Corner.” o 


— LyNbDE Hartt is a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and mag- 
azines and the author of several books. 
His latest contribution to The Outlook 
was the article entitled “ ‘The Finest’ at 
Its Worst.” 


A G. INGALLs is a writer of 
scientific articles and reviews for 
numerous - periodicals, the ‘Scientific 
American” in particular. The editors 
and through them the readers of The 
Outlook have frequently been’ indebted 
to him for information on scientific de- 
velopments. 


to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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Real Estate, Hotels oul weary 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Ssterarti, 





Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


4 Cony for this section must be received at least nine days before date of insertion 












































Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 


Tours and Travel 





California 


San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Unharmed by Earthquake 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. I'wo miles from ocean and 
country club, six miles from Santa Barbara. 
Booklet. Address 
Manager San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 








Connecticut 


Leonard Home and 


- 7 
Sanitarium 
ESSEX, CONN. 
Scientific care of semi-invalids, elderly or 
nervous people in a comfortable home over- 
looking Connecticut River. Spacious rooms 
and porches ; no hospital atmosphere. Physi- 
cians in attendance. Very moderate terms. 





Connecticut 
FOR SALE 
At NORFOLK, CONN. 


Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 


Small eighteenth-century farmhouse, thor- 
oughly renovated, modern plumbing, elec- 
tric lights, and telephone, and complete 
screening ; 11 rooms, 2 baths ; and coat-room 
with toilet and lavator butler’s pantry ; 
large kitchen with exce lent range, kitchen 
pautry and wood and coal shed Shiolding ; 3 
arn and motor shed; independent water 
supply, ample for several houses. Tract of 
about 300 acres, with several available sightly 
building picts: altitude 1,500 ft.; over two- 
thirds mile frontage on Litchfield Road ; two 
miles from village green. Address 


H. A. Cushing, 43 Cedar St., New York 
Maine 
FOR SALE—In Maine, near Augusta 


small farm, newly repaired house, orchard, 

market —— near neighbors and store. 

Special amy now. rs. ALICE W. 
TODD, Pp. 0. ox 1,155, Madison, Maine. 














District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC 2spiizsto2: 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Massachusetts 





Enjoy this winter at 


The WELDON 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Just the place for a rest in the country 
Winter sports featured. Excellent cuisine 
Orchestra every evening 
Winter booklet and special rates 
J. Tennyson Seller, Mer. 





New York City 


Hotel Judson ©? WVashingter So 


Residential hotel of highest type, combine 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o' 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. E my plan $1.50 " day and up. 
AMUE NAYLOR, Manager. 








North Carolina 
Tryon, North Carolina 


Accommodations in private family for few 
guests. Rates on request. 4,653, Outlook. 








Virginia 





Pleasant Winter Home for Paying Guests 
on salt water in old Virginia. Oyster beds 
at foot of lawn. shooting. State roads. 
Newstead, Nuttall P. O., Gloucester Co., Va. 
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A Mart of the Unusual 


Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.5 
or _ ingerines $3.25; delivery charges oan 
t of — » River. Season price list on 
8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, F ia. 
Made of 


Old- Fashioned Rich Fr uit Cake selected 


materials, home baked. 1 and 2 Ib. boxes, $1 





request. 





New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR RESIDENCE 


FOR RENT FURNISHED 

Gentleman’s residence on Montclair’s most 
exclusive avenue. 400 feet elevation. Mag- 
nificent view. Six bedrooms, two baths. 
Wide porches. Comfortably furnished. ix- 
tensive library and fine paintings. Garage. 
Will rent reasonably for term of years. Write 
H. 661, Outlook, or telephone 1700 
Stuyv esant or 7229 Montclair. 


Virginia 


FOR RENT— Pleasant Furnished Home 


for winter =< summer. On salt water. Four 
rooms, two baths, electric lights, oyster 

bed. On State road. Good school, a 

S.C. WOLCOTT, Nuttall, Gloucester Co., V 


























Calling for Suggestions | 7; 
for Your next Trip 


You do the calling— 
we'll do the answering 


Just tell us when and where 
and 
ask for any travel information 


At Your Service 
Without Charge 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
120 East 16th Street New York 








per! Miss ABBE E. Dakin, Ferrisbure, Vt. 


-—SPRING TOURS— 
NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN, FRANCE 


Sailing February 20 and March 6 


Sicily, Greece, Italy, Switzerland 
Sailing March 23 
ITALY 


Switzerland, France, England 
Sailing April 10 and 24 
Limited parties. Early application 
eee ye 


SEEPS 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 











15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





4 er beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and iwost interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE ome RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and —: 3 meals, 
6. in cities and popular resorfs, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE ‘Mipy 1926 


> + dine Tours 

MotorTours. Select Service. Lowest Rates 
EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 

Feb. 20 & Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all a 


STRATFORD TOURS 3! A- 
















EUROPE 


" Comprehensive routes, experi- 
enc leaders, splendid accom- 
modations, moderate prices. 

Attractive terms to organizers. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


IDEAL TOUR of EUROPE 


SMALL PRIVATE PARTY 


RESER TOURS, 171 S. OXFORD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


acation Tours—Popular Tours. Con- 
poem and Independent Travel. Un- 
usual Itineraries. 
PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY 
331 Madison Ave., New York 


EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


Tour prices reasonable. Write for par- 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
Inc., 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. x 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 


Special inducements to party organizers. 
GORDON -TOURS (28) Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$490 up. Naples to 1? Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Illustrates ‘Hed Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 

















TO EUROPE AND 





FL UROrean MUSIC TOUR. Travel with an interest. 
acerts, operas 





A perme 


miles 
of sunshine 


cA THOUSAND square miles of 


Sunshine—a-thousand spots of warm 


delight. You will think it’s spring, 
but here we call it winter. 


Sunshiny skies that are blue be- 
yond compare—gorgeous vistas, fas- 
cinating and new—sunshiny streets 
with flower-garlanded homes—out- 
door life unhampered by rain or snow 
—-sunshiny stretches of open coun- 
try—a golden procession of glorious 
days. Such is Tucson in midwinter 
—the sunniest spot in America. 


HERE IS HEALTH 

Come now to Tucson—outdoor life is 
at its best. Golf, tennis, riding, hunting, 
motoring, Indian Villages, Old Mexico 
and hundreds of strange sights, Coun- 
try and Town Clubs open to visitors, 

If you want to rest or play, or find re- 
lief from overwork, pulmonary troubles, 
asthma, “nerves”, etc., you will find 
much to help you in the dry Sunshine- 
Climate. 


FARES REDUCED 
Winter excursion rates now in effect 
via Rock Island and Southern Pacific 

lines, Stop-overs on all tickets. 


Mail coupon for illustrated booklet— 
it tells about this Wonderland where 
Winter is unknown. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


[wm Sunshine-Climate Club, 
| 501 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 


Please send me your free 














| book, ‘‘Man-Building in 

| the Sunshine-Climate.” 

| Name 

! Address 

as css cin ine a sg lta am 
by 


EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP ..2%.. 


izing a small party. Write for particulars to 


STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE by 2ecurine 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1906. 
Bascock’s Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J. 








reat 
Matthae” Cortot et al. England, F rance, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland. Write for 








In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


For Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 





booklet. Le Roy B. Campbell, Warren, Pa. 





Miscellaneous Advertisements see next page 








88 
HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readings, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. ig canal free. T. S. Deni- 
son & Con 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or priuted stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
awe’ _ customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 20 single 
sheets, 100 ppetenes. pont raid $1. 00, west of 
Mississippi River $1.1 hite bond paper, 
blue ink, top center only Cash with order. 
RUE PUBLISHING o., DENTON, MD. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY | 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. We secure posi- 
tion for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free booklet 
CM-27. Standard pas Training Institu- 
tion, Buffalo, N. 


AY NEED TRAINED MEN AND 

WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar We train you by mail and put 
you in touch W ith big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting roe quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Wri for free book. 
reOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite N-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


LECTURERS: Clergy who can speak on 
current events and who would be interested 
in several engagements each mouth in the 
churches of their State. Good payment. 
State qualifications in first letter. 6,573, 
Outlook. 


WANTED—A first-class hopesheaper for 
private sanitarium in New York for the 
upstairs department. State fully experience. 
6,617, Outlook. 

WANTED, March 1, refined Protestant 
couple, agreeable, home- loving, sensible peo- 

workers, about 





le, neat, clean, reliable, g 
Bi. Permanent. for right people, in a — 


lonely, small farm with lady alone; treat 
as members of family; man to care for two 
t horses and farm work, woman cooking, 
,ousework, and light laundry. Must furnish 
own furniture. Only kind, unselfish people 
loving animals and 7 ‘heed reply. State 
particulars. 6,613, Outloo 


WORKING housekeeper interested in cook 
ing as profession wanted for small place in 
country. Capable manager. Young Scotch 
girl also employed 1 ome Please 
state references and sal: ary ) Bes 105, 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New Fok 


WOMAN — Publishing house no perma- 
neut sales position with executive fiture to 
offer woman of keen intelligence who has 
heretofore earned $50 or more a week. Pre- 
vious sales experience not necessary, expe- 
rience in educational work helpful. Refine- 
ment and determination essential for success. 
Traveling required—all transportation paid 
liberal drawing account and commision basis. 
Write, stating age and qualifications, to 
B. E. Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New York City 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


CAPABLE b young woman, speaking French 
German, and English, wishes position as 
companion, governess, or housekeeper. Ex- 
perienced traveler. Best references. 6,619, 
Outlook. 

EDUCATED, experienced woman, as gov- 
erness, companion, helper. 6,620, Outlook. 


NURSE — Competent, trustworthy, finest 
references, desires engagement with invalid. 
Can go country or travel. 6,621, Outlook. 

POSITION as nurse-companion with in- 
valid. Elderly lady preferred. Generally 
useful. 6,623, Outlook. 

REFINED widow, companion-chaperon, 
care semi-invalid. References. Apartment 612, 
410 West 110th St., New York. 

TRUDEAU nurse desires tuberculosis pa- 
tients. Would go South. 6,614, Outlook. 

WANTED—A position as mother’s helper 
bv a refined and cultured English lady. 
Address 6,622, Outlook. 

WANTED, by Canadian university grad- 
uate, position as governess or teacher. 6,611, 
Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticuiars address Directress of Nurses. 

REFINED, independent, middle aged lady 
desires two unfurnished rooms in suburbs. 
Reasonable rent. References given. 6,615, 
Outlook. 
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By the Way 


6 drs traffic policemen in Turkey have 
invented a new way of curing the 
auto-speeding habit. When they see a 
car coming at a speed in excess of the 
limit, they toss out into the road a large 
board studded with nails, points upward. 
If the driver can’t or won’t stop before 
his car comes to the plank, he will soon 
afterwards. 


A friend of ours said that he intended 
to reverse the old saying and bring his 
son up to be heard but not seen. He 
wants the boy to be a radio announcer. 


A syndicate of Chicago financiers re- 
cently bought the Chicago “Daily News” 
for $14,000,000. There was no real es- 
tate involved and the mechanical plant 
does not represent a great financial asset. 
The enormous purchase price indicates 
the great value of newspaper good will. 
An offer of $10,000,000 for the good will 
of the New York “Sun” is being consid- 
ered by the Frank A. Munsey estate. 
The good will of the Detroit “Free 
Press” has been estimated at $12,000,- 
000; the New York “Journa!” is held at 
$20,000,000; and the reputations of 
the “Saturday Evening Post” and the 
“Country Gentleman” are said to be 
worth not less than $100,000,000. 


Julius Tannen reports that in France 
the railroad conductors are announcing 
the train stops in English, on account of 
the thousands of English and American 
tourists. If it proves a success there, it 
might be a good idea to try it in the 
New York subways. 


About forty thousand children in 
thirty-four cities voted for the ten books 
which they liked the best. Those re- 
ceiving the highest votes were, in order, 
“Tom Sawyer,” “Heidi,” “Little Wo- 
men,” “Black Beauty,” “Pinocchio,” 
“Hans Brinker,” “The Story of Dr. Do- 
little,” “The Little Lame Prince,” 
“Huckleberry Finn,” and “The Call of 
the Wild.” 


The “Harvard Lampoon” 
one: 

Latin Professor (to class)—‘‘Open 
your texts, gentlemen: Line four in my 
book, line eight in most of yours.” 


tells this 


Although United States Attorney 
Buckner is making spectacular and effec- 
tive raids against the liquor selling “night 
clubs” in New York City, that species of 
“speak-easy”’ is still growing in numbers 
and profits. The popular clubs are 
showing weekly profits of $5,000 and up. 
Promoters believe that they can operate 
for at least eight or ten months before 


they are padlocked by Mr. Buckner. 
During this period they can amass a 
small fortune. Four or five clubs are 
opening each week, many of them spend- 
ing as much as $30,000 for decorative 
purposes. The padlock method is the 
most effective means yet contrived for 
checking the evil, but experience has 
proved it rather futile. One prominent 
“speak-easy” in New York moved di- 
rectly across the hallway after the pad- 
lock had closed its former abode. When 
patrons open the door of their present 
drinking-room, they can view the pad- 
lock across the hall. Many of the pad- 
locked restaurants in New York simply 
move their place of business to another 
floor in the same building. Some further 
restrictions will have to be imposed in 
order to properly enforce this law. 


Employer: “Late again! Have you 
ever done anything on time?” Clerk: “I 
bought a car.” 


Mail-order houses increased their sales 
in 1925 by 13.6 per cent over 1924. The 
total sales for the first eight months of 
1925 were $257,000,000, Sears Roebuck 
doing $50,000,000 more than Monigom- 
ery Ward. Mail-order clothing sales 
were reported as being far below par, 
however, and the reason given is that the 
movies and the automobile have done 
much to rid the rural districts of their 
so-called “hick” sartorial desires. They 
now want clothes such as they see on the 
screen, and they drive their cars to the 
cities in order to get them. 


Forty members of Professor George 
Pierce Baker’s new dramatic class at 
Yale University recently came to New 
York to see “Abie’s Irish Rose” as the 
guests of Anne Nichols, author of that 
much ridiculed but seemingly everlasting 
play. Acknowledged as a “horrible ex- 
ample” of play-writing, it still draws 
capacity crowds in its fifth year. The 
class will discuss the reasons thereof. 


Here are some interesting radio sta- 
tistics of the year just completed: There 
are now five hundred and fifty broad- 
casting stations in this country and about 
five million radio-set owners, six hundred 
thousand of them being on farms. Inas- 
much as there are fifteen million tele- 
phones and about twenty-one million 
homes in the United States, this com- 
paratively new invention has expanded 
very rapidly. A few years more should 
see a radio in every home. 


Answer to last week’s riddle: ‘Insa- 
tiate.” 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 








